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THE SITUATION OF THE WAR. 











At last the tide of Battle seems fairly turn- 
ed in favor of the union forces. The blows of 
the loyal army have fallen thick and fast, and 
with overwhelming effect, upon the back, if 
not upon the head of the rebel forces. The 
past month will be memorable for the first 
succession of loyal victories over the slave- 
holding rebels since the war began. Hum- 
phrey Marshall, with three thousand rebels, 
scattered and broken up in Kentucky. Im- 
mediately following, Zollicoffer is killed, and 
his army cut to pieces at Mill Springs, in the 
same State. A little later, Fort Henry, held 
by the rebels is taken. Next Roanoke Island 
is captored, and nearly three thousand rebel 
prisoners are taken ; while the ink is still wet 
on the paper containing this news, there comes 
the report that Fort Donelson a powerfal 
rebel fortification, the chief hinderance to the 
advance of the loyal army upon Nashville 
Tenneseee, held by thirty thousand mer-falls, 
and nineteen thousand rebel prisoners are cap- 
tured. The shouts over this victory have 
scarcely died on the breeze, when lo! tidings 
reach us that the rebel army in Missouri un- 
der General Price is io full retreat from thet 
State to Arkansas, with the loyal army under 
General Sigel close opon their heels: Mean 
while too, the lightning brings us the news 
that Clarkville, Tennessee, a town of two or 
three thousand, is captured, and the flag of 
the Union waves over the soil of that rebel- 
lious State, while the loyal army is still press- 
ing forward. The rebellion viewed from a 
military out look, is evidently in a bad way, 
and unless speedily relieved by some marked 
and sudden victories over the Federal arms, 
as that gained in July at Bull Run, Mason 
and Slidell’s mission to Europe is at end, and 
the armed revolution of the slave States 
against the Government crumbles to ruin. 


The following will sbow ata glance the | 


victories gained on both sides since the com- 
mencement of the war: 


Union Victoriégs, 1861. 


Jane 2—Philippa. 

June 17—Booneville. 

July 5—Brier Forke, Sigel’s victory. 

July 11—Defeat of Pegram by McClellan. 
July 13—Carrick’s Fo.d, Gen. Garnett killed, a 
Rebel. 

August 28—Hatteras Forts. 

Septe 10—Ront of Floyd,Ganley Bridge. 

Oct 5—Second Defeat of rebels at Hatteras. 
Oct: 8—Santa Rosa Island. 

Oct. 11—Repulee at South Pass. 

Oct. 25—Charge of Fremont’s Body Guard. 
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Oct. 27—Romney, Kelley wounded. 
Oct 22—Fredericktown Missouri. 
Nov. 7—Port Roya’. 
Dec. 13—Camp Alleghany, Virginia. 
Dec: 18—1300 rebels captared by Pope in Mo. 
Dec. — 
62. 


Second Repulse at Santa Rosa. 

Humphrey Marshall‘s route, 

Capture of rebel batteries in South Carolina. 
Mill Spring, Zollicoffer killed. 

Fort Henry. 

Roanoke Island. 


Fort Donelson, 15,000 prisoners taken. 
REBEL VicToRigs 1861. 

April 12—Fort Sumter. 

June 10—Big Bethel. 

July 21—Bull Run. 

Aug. 10—Wilson’s Creek, Gen. Lyon killed. 

Sept. 20—Lexington. 

Oct. 21—Massacre of Bail’s Bluff. 

Nov. 7—Belmont. 


* 
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RECAPITULATION. 


. en victories, 24° Rebel victories, 7 ; ratio 
o 1, 7 


The month that has closed has been one of al- 


follows :— 
The capture of Fort Henry: 
The victory at Roanoke. 
The ca ptuie of Edenton, Elizabeth City, etc. 


The destruction of the Rebel Navy in the North 
Carolina waters. 


The retreat of the Rebels from Bowling Green. 
The captare of several prizes at sea. 

Further advances towards Savannah. 

The fig ht ot Fort Denelson. 

The loyal country is everywhere jubilant over 
he prospect,while the rebels are despondent 
and desperate. ‘I'he boast that one southern gen 
tleman is equal to five Northern men disap- 
pears from the colunms of Southern papers 
and the cry of disaffection and treachery 
among themseives, begin to come up from all 
quarters of rebellion. Clouds and darkness 
quite overshadow the Southern sky. Fail- 
ure is plainly written on the rebellion asa 
military power. It may not have slept its 
last sleep nor fought its last battle. Far from 
it. We expect a tremendous fight, such as 
will beggar all past battles betwcen the two 
armies. The South will not lay down its arms 
under such w succession of crushing defeats 
as have happened during the past month.— 
Teking counsel of despair they may even be 
driven to assume the offensive, and by a sud- 
den movemert regain their woefully diminish- 
ed prestige, and thus prolong the warto an 
indefinite period or till some foreign power 
shall sten between the belligerents. If the 
battle of Ball Run could cause our army to 
halt upon the Potomac for seven months, a 
greater victory ow the part uf the rebels, may 
make it balt again. All hope that the rebels 
will now lay down their arms and sue for 
‘terms of peace, are besed upon such stuff as 


~ ‘| dreams are made of. More fighting and that 


more desperate and terrible than any which 
bas thus far happered, may be justly appre- 
hended. Nevertheless, we set down the rebel- 
lion as a military measure a woeful failure— 
Its victories, best of them have been won 
more through the weakness and treachery of 
so called loyal officers, thon through any mili- 





—_—s 


most unalloyed triump». We recapitulate as 


‘tary euperiority or bravery on the part of its| 





| army or its Officers. Balis Bluff was evident- 


ly a planned butchery of our troops, by and 
through the murderous treachery of General 


Stone. It was in no sense a battle. Our 
men were simply marched up to be slaughbter- 


ed by the iron hail and fire of a concealed foe, 
with no alternative left them but to die under 
fire or water. Bull Run was notoriously lost 
to us by the more plausible weakness or 
treachery of General Patterson, who permitted 
Jobnson to escape from Winchester and reia- 
force Besuregard at Manassas, so that the 
only two victories which the rebels can 
make any show upon, are victories given 
them, not gained by them. To abandon the 
war at this point, would leave a stigma upoa 
Southern courage which all the waters of the 
Mississippi could never wash out; and we 
therefore do not flatter ourselves that the 
war is over, though we do think that the end 
ig near, even at the door. 


We have spoken of the failure of the rebel- 
lion as a military power. As a political 
power its prospects are far better than a 
month ago. For every man the rebels lose 
at the South by defeat, they gain two at the 
North in the way of political sympathizers. 
So that the object of the rebellion seems 
about as well, served by defeat, as by victory. 
Primarily, that object is the safety and as- 
cendancy of chattel sluvery.in the Southers 
States, and in respect to this the rebellion 
with al) its locses is a decided success. The 
prestige and power of slavery as a political 
element, continues through all to be all con- 
trolling over the whole United States. It 
would be hard to name any terms which the 
slaveholders could not even now obtain from 
the Government at Washington. They have 
only to lay down their arms and come into the 
Goveroment to be again the masters of the 
republic. The democratic party of the North, 
the ancient ally of the slaveholders, has no 
such anger and hatred for the slaveholders, ag 
itmost cherish toward the republican party, 
and the abolitionists. It opens both arms to 


receive into its fellowsbip all the rebels and 


traitors as erring brothers, and to restore 
them By a general amnesty to all the rights 
and privileges in the Government, which they 
have forfeited by their treason. . 

- Those of us who looked to this war as the 
final solation of slavery, have gained nothing 
to our view by the recent victories over the 
confederates. The North has been angry 
with the South only as a child is angry with 
a pet, and that anger soon passes away when 
the pet bas been well kicked. We are now 
ready to make up and beg the darling slave- 
holders with a fondness as ardent as ever. 

To our mind, we are now at the most crit- 
ical and dangerous period of the war. A de- 
termined effort is making by the pro-slavery 
press of the North to substitate generosity for 
jastice in their treatment of the slaveholding 
traitors,and to utterly fling away what bas been 
gained by arms,through a weak and treacherous 
magnanimity towards a fallen and desperate 
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foe, whose hatred and wickedness is not weak: 
eued, though his present power is disabled.— 
Let the Government compromise with the 
slaveholdera, as they are now likely to do.— 
Let them give the slaveholders the assurance 
of the undisturbed possession of their slaves 
in the slave States, and an equal right to ex. 
tend slavery outside the slave States, just as 
they demanded at the first, and as the govern. 
ment seems more than willing to grant and we 
shall see the slavebolding States never more po. 
itically divided,bat firmly united, acting in one 
solid body in all the slave states,and with dem-_ 
ocratic‘allies ic all the free states eufficient,to be 
able to hurl from place and power the present 
Republican party,and-give the reins of govern- 
ment to a class of men from the slave States, 
no better than the Daviscs, the Floyds, the 
Iversons, the Toombs, the Stephenses, the 
Hunters, and the Breckinridges, who have 
traitorously endeavored to break up and ruin 
the Republic. Compromise with the traitors, 
and we may expect to see the loyalists of the 
south ground to powder by the haughty slave 
oligarchy. Every man who did not favor the 
rebellion, had better take up his bed and walk 
or ran out of the slave states with more speed 
than Lot left Sodom. Congress will have to 
bid good bye to her Johnsons and Etheridges 
from the south, and Sumners, and Wilsons 
from the north. The first will be charged with 
the failure of southern independence, and the 
latter will be made responsible for bringing on 
the war, and will be driven from power as 
dangerous politicians. The army and navy of 
the Republic,built op by the wealth and in- 
dustry of, the north, will be duly handed over 
bound hand and foot, to the custody of those 
who have sought the destruction of the nation 
by means of them. These powers will be used 
by them in furtherance of their slaveholding 
policy, through government just so long as 
they hold the reins of power. But just so 
soon asthe north shall dare elect another 
Abraham Lincola to the Presidency, just so 
soon we shall have to face another slavehold- 
ing rebellion. “ Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked, whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he reap.” This is no dream of prophecy,but 
a clear reading of the philosophy of social 
and political forces, illustrated by no remote 
experience, bnt by the facts of the present 
hour. There isa strong party here at the 
north which will tell you even now that the 
war was not caused by slavery, but by the 
abolitionists, that the whole evil of rebellion 
might have been, and would have been pre- 
vented had a Democratic Administratfon been 
continued in power. It is true they only 
whisper this now. They will thunder it by 
and by. Leave slavery untouched, comply 
with the demands of the traitors, and this 
strong but unprincipled slavebolding party o 
the north, acting with the urited south, can 
and will stamp this government with all the 
odious features which distinguish the confed- 
erate States. Freedom of speech, freedom of 
she press, freedom of elections, and the right 
of petition will be gone, and the club of the 
dead slaveholding Brooks may again flourish 
over Debate in the American Senate. That 
this view of the prospect is far from cheering, 
> sadly confessed. ' We would gladly read 
re ot of the times more hopefully, but 
oe mt agalostus. The purpose of the 
ministration, so far as it reveals a 
purpose at all, is simply to restore the country 


| to precisely the same condition it was in be- 
fore this terrible slaveholding rebellion broke 
out, leavingevery root and fibre of the old 


cancerous pclitical and moral sore again to} 


grow aod strengtheo, till better able than now 
to destroy the nation’s life. There seems no 
purpose to make the luxury of revolution ex. 
| pensive to anybody but those who are loyal, 
|} who have to fight and pay the expense of the 
war. 

Even slavery io the District of Columbia 
must be kept alive as a token to all the world 
that America, after, as before the rebellion, is 
under the dominion of the slave power. It is to 
present to the}world hereafter,as heretofore the 
damning inconsistency of a free country with a 
slave capital ; making us a hissing and a by 
word to amocking earth. The bill submitted 
a few weeks ago for the abolition of slavery, 
seems to sleep the sleep that knows no wak- 
ing. One ground of hope alone remains. 
is just possible that southern hatred of the 
north may outweigh southern love of slavery. 
It may be that they will prefer the abolition 


0° slavery to submission to the old Union — 


Driven to the wall by our northern bayonets, 
and seeing no hope of making a successful 
appeal to the civilized world, while clinging to 
the last vestige of barbarism, they may make 
a virtue of necessity, and wheel into line witb 
the civilization of the age, by emancipating 
every slave. 
the south might do much to balk and confuse 


the councils of the Washington government. 
to win the moral support cf the world, gain 
the grateful affection of the slaves, and to 
greatly strengthen the crumbling Southern 
Confederacy. The world would not long 
stand an idle spectator of the conflict if the 
sonth were once to place themselves in the at. 
titude of Emancipators. It would be a curi- 
ous chapter in the history of huiman nature 
if this should be the turn of affairs, and yet 
no more strange than happens elsewhere iu 
other emergencies. Jonah was flung into the 
sea to save the sbip, though the ship was 
built ‘to carry Jonab, and many precious 
freights have been sent to the bottom for the 
same reasons which may lead the southern 


| confederacy to fling slavery overboard. The 


s'aveholders bave alresdy given Jarge quanti 
ties of cotton to the devouring flame, burnt 
up its ships, and stores to weaken and annoy 
those they calloppressors. ‘They are already 
learning the language of the oppressed, and 
talking loudly about preferring death to slav. 


ery. Cobb, and his crew, ‘call upon southern: 


women to fire their dwellings, burn up thei: 
furniture, desolate their towns, and villages ,to 
to save themselves from the northern invader. 
They may yet say emancipate your slaves for 
the same purpose. 

Should this be said, the hands of many loy- 
al soldier would fall to his side. The whole 
‘war would wear another aspect. Men who 
volunteered to fight slaveholders, would’ hesi- 
tate about striking down Emancipators— 
The North could then well afford to submit 
to a dissolution of the union which could not 
be other than temporary. For slavery out 
of the South no earthly power could keep 
the two sections long a part. Such a solu. 
tion would save the feelings of the vanquish 
ed South, and at the same time be full com. 
pensation to the North, since it would place 
the union onan everlasting foundation,and de- 
| atroy the last possibility of any future trouble. 





—— 


It 


Such a measure on the part of 
}ist co-operate for the common eause. 





Both sections would then look at each other 
as friends and brothers and all cause of jeal- 
ously and su:picion would be gone. 


—_ 7 
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‘HE POPULAR HEART. 








Notwithstanding what has been said in the 
foregoing article upon the position of the 
Government, the state of publie sentiment 
respecting slavery and the necessity of ite 


‘complete abolition, is fall of encouragement 
‘Since our last issue we have spoken in Boston 


and Milford Mass. Providence, Rhode Island 


'New York city, Jersey city New Jersey, Na 


ples, N. Y. South Livonia, Hemlock Lake 
Fowlerville, and Conesug, travelling more than 
a thousand miles, and meeting with teuos of 
thousards of people. .The impression made 
by all we have seen and heard, at the fireside, 
on the way side, in church and in hall, among 
the many and the few, is that the people are al- 
ready to sweep slavery from the country 
wou'd the Government lead off or stand out 
of the way. We shall as soon as this paper 
leaves the press, immediately start out again, 
and do what we may by our humble speech to 
swell the trumpet cry for instant and univer 
sal Emancipation, as the right of the slave 
the necessity and duty of the nation. The 
popular ear is open, and the popular heart ia 
every where sensitive to impression. A picas- 
ing feature of the times is the readiness and 
heartiness with which all classes of abolition- 
lLvery 
man who is ready to work for the overthrow 
of slavery whether a voter, or nop voter, a 
Garrisonian or a Gerrit Smith maa, black or ~ 
white, is both clansman and kinsman of ours. 
We form a common league against slavery, 
and whatever political cr personal differences, 
which have in other days decided and distract- 
ed us, a common object and a common emer- 
gency makes us for the time at least, forget 
those differences, and strike at the commen foe 
—and to give victory to the common cause 

[In this conéction, we owe it to the truth of 
anti slavery history at this passing hour, to 
note according tojour observation ,that no class 
of men sre doing more according to their 
uambers, to conduct this great war to the 
Emancipation of the slaves than Mr. Garrison 
andthe American anti-slavery society. The 
Liberator and National Anti-Slavery Stan- 
dard, their organs,overflow with evidence of 
the energetic exertions of this whole class 

and the howls of all that is malignant and 

pro-slavery in the country, show the vital ef- 
fectiveness of those exerttons Conventions, 
lectures, speeches, letters, petitions, are their 
weapons and they wield.them with consum- 
mate skill and effect. 





—Secretary Seward has written to Mar- 
shal Lamon directing him to discontinue here- 


after {he practice of the last halfcentary with 
reference to the use of the Washington jail 
for the custody of slaves. These instructions 
forbid him to receive slaves for safe keeping 
there, except committed by some competent 
law officer for offense against the law, or un- 
less taken up and committed as fugitives from 
slavery, ia which he is hereafter to comply lit- 
erally with the provisions of the law regard- 
ing their diecharge from custody at the end of 
birty days, unless previoasly lawfully claimed 
oy owners. In these instructions Mr. Seward 
nas followed the letter of the law, and thus 
orovided for the prompt correction of the 
abuses ip that connection, which have existed 
only by a custom of fifty years. 
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More Inrauy.—It is now reported that | 


Jeff. Davis has sent to President Lincoln 
threatening to retaliate upou Col. Corcoran 
and other Union officers in the hands of the 
rebels, if Gen. Halleck carries out his inten- 
tion of hanging the b:idge burners in Missou- 
ri. The fact that Union bridge burners in 
Tennessee have been hung by the rebels au- 
thorities, and that among papers found in the 
camp of Gen. Zollicoffer after the battle of 
Mill Spring, was ao order from the rebel Sec- 
retary of War to try by summary court mar. 
tial, and hang such prisoners as can be iden. 
tified as having been converned in bridge burn- 
ing. would seem to be an effectual reason why 
Jeff Davis should not presume to forward 
such a message to Washjogton. The impa- 
dence of the rascals mast be boundless — 
Probably he was encouraged to take the step 
by the success which he achieved through a 
similar menace in the case of the Southern 
pirates in the hands of the federal authorities 
Whether President Lincoln will allow himself 
to be intimidated a second time remains to be 
seen. It this last threat be allowed to accom- 
plish its purpose, Davis’ rext step may bea 
demand for the recognition of the U.S. A. 
with the alternative of a wholesale massacre 


of Union prisoners. Would such a threat be 
heeded ? 








Kentocky.—An officer of the first Wiscon 
sin regiment writing to the Providence Jour. 
nal, froin Mamfordsville, Kentucky, says : 

So far as I have seen the people, there is a 
lack of energy and thrift among them, alike 
perplexing and annoying to one brought up 
in New England. We are about seventy-five 
miles from Louisville, on the line of the Lonis- 
ville and Nashville railroad, which passes 
through the heart of Kentucky, and the whole 
fine of our march has been through the most 
populous and traveled regions of the State. 
Yet lL have not seen a single residence, either 
in town or country, in which any New Eng- 
lander, of even moderate wealth acd energy, 
would possibly’ be content to live ; and by 
far the largest proportion of the houses are 
the most miserable of log huts, and inhabited 
not by negroes but by white men. I remem- 
ber reading in “QO mstead’s Back Country,” 
of the general tendency of the people of east- 
ero Tennessee and the hill country in tkat vi 
cinity to. wait for some great ¢udlic work, 
some governmental appropriation or railroad 
subscription, which was to rescue them from 
the cffects of their own idleness. It would 
seem that the same tendency exists here also, 
only in a greater Gegree ; for, in epite cf the 
combined influence of railroad and turnpike, 
the people at large appear sunken in the fast 
staves of poverty and shiftlessness. It may 
be that in peaceful times the appearance 
would be different; but everything I have 
seen and heard thus far indicates that is the 
case jn general. ‘The language of the com- 
mon people is vulgar and illiterate, their ideas 
crude und reasonless, aud their whole bear- 
ing and manner is unattractive, if not decid- 
edly repulsive. ‘There is a certain frankness 
about them which ddes not compoit with a 
Y ankee's notion of shrewdness, and a childish 
inquisitiveness, indicative of a very slight ae- 
quaintance with the world anda remarkab'e 
facility in being “sold.” I do not speak of 
these things in a spirit of harshness and fault- 
finding, but because they have impressed me 
eo forcibly that I cannot forbear mentioning 
them. 


In respect to the appearance of the coun- 
try, just the reverse is true. One could hard- 
ly wish to live in a more beantiful region. | 
do net wonder at Daniel Boone's love of the 
“dark and bloody ground.” The Western 
men, ‘I find, consider it very rocky ; but a 
New Englander would not bring up that ob- 
jection. There is rock enough for roads and 
walls, and on the hills for bigh picturesque ef- 
fect in the general landscape. But farms of 
the very first quality can be fouud here, and 
the land only needs a mixture of Northern 
brains, as Turner said of the colors in bis pic: 
tures, to render it in deed,as in name, the yar- 
dev of the Union. 








—Some of our contemporaries find cause 
for congratulation in th< fact that a lecture 
course has been established in Washington, 
and that such men as W. H. Channing, Geo. 
B. Cheever, and others of like sentiments, are 
invited and can express their opinions to such 
persons as choose to hear them, without hin- 
drance or personal danger. We confess 
we can see nothing in this on which to 
congratulate the nation ; it is surely a little 
too much to feel proud that free speech is 
“ tolerated’ in the capital city of the United 
States ; it is rather cause for shame to reflect 
that for years past it has not been per 
mitted there, and that even now it is accord- 
ing to all accounts, only tolerated. It seems 
that Professor Henry, curator of the Smithso- 
pian institution, has ‘filed a solemn protest’ 
against the sentiments of the lecturers who 
have spoken in the Smithsonian Hall, and who 
have spoken we believe, io favor of liberty 
and aguinst slavery. So long as Congress 
and the nation suffer the capital and the Dis- 
trict over which Congress has power to legis- 
late to be disgraced by the curse of slavery, 
we shall! fiud free speech and ali liberty de- 
nied or at best only tolerated —™M. Y. Post: 





Break THE BiockKApE—WHat THEN 2— 
‘There is a general wish abroad that the block- 
ade of the southern ports of America should 
be broken up, and it is perfectly obvivus 
that the governments of Kngland and France 
are well disposed to take action on public 
Opinion. When thousands of individuais are 
in pecuniary distress, they are always of opin- 
lou that it is competent fur government to re- 
lieve them. Kvery ove knows that the dull- 
ness of trade, und its conseyuent privation 
proceed directiy from the civil war in America. 
The effect of that civil war is to deprive us, 
of cotton. The hasty iuference then is, that 
if we pow got the cotton we would be reliev- 
ed from the distress, and that we would get 
the cotton if we broke up the blockade. 

W hat, then, would we gain by the hostile 
interference of Kuropean governments in the 
present in America? Instead of gain would 
there not be a positive loss? Our vest cus- 
tomers’would have been destroyed—annihilat- 
ed. Our taxes would be fearfully increased ; 
reproaches wou!d be superinduced ou appro- 
bation, and posterity would be shocked ata 
tesult so detrimental to the progress of civili- 
zation. Instead of getting mere cotton, we 
would get less; instead of having more mills 
ut fall work we would have fewer ; instead of 
having 37,000 people in Lancasiire out of 
work, we would have treble the number.— 
The destrustion of America wouid react on 
England, sud our own sons would have to de- 
plore the fuily of their farthers. 

What, then,is to be done? The thinking 
portion of our community must weigh well all 
the circumstances of the case and ot the time, 





and wisely correct public opinion in reference 
to itsaction upon the admipistration. (zov- 
ernment beeds no stimulant in this business. — 
From the very beginning it has not concealed 
its partiality for tue South—its hatred to the 
North. The partiality up to this moment 
has misled the confederates. Government, 
however, has imbibed the notion that some- 
thing must be done in the present estate o: af- 
taira in the United States. Mr. Mussey, at 
Salford, on ‘Tuesday evening, indicated as 
mucb, and without avy disguise. The plan 
is, at first mediation, and, that failing, then ao 
ari.ed mediation. Mediaticn certainly ought 





the member from Bradford, and two or three 
more—it is a relief, a pleasure and a delight, 
to turn to the magnificent oration of Senator 
Sumner, the distingushed son of Massachu- 
setts, which we give in to-day’s Independent. 
As a general rule even those who like to listen 
to good speeches do not care to read long 
speeches, good or bad. But even such per- 


sons need not our recommendation to give - 


their attention to the graceful periods and 
electrifying appeals of, probably, the most ac- 


complished of American speakers; perhaps we ~ 


might justly say the foremost orator speakin 
the Anglo Saxon tongue ; for rivalling Glad- 
stone in genius, he more than rivals the glory 
of England’s House of Commons by that 
holy earnestness which imparts to eloquence 
its chief effect, and which naturally is the pro- 
duct of circumstances rather than of individ- 
ual will. Mr. Sumner is world-famed, ard 
for himself personally the most sinceré sym- 
pathy has been felt in England from the time 
that he was so treacherously and brutally as- 
saulted by the roffien Brooks, an atrocity pre- 
monitory of the treason and ferocity which 
commenced with the conspiracy of President 
Buchapan’s Mivisters ard the sabsequent rebel 
bombardment of Fort Sumter. The princi- 
ples of the Massachusetis Senator command 
our thorough adbesion, as his extraordinary 
talents chalienge our admiration, and his 
courageous consistency carries with it our 
respect. 

We feel confident that, had we sat in the 
Worcester Convention, the orator would have 
commanded our vote as well as our applause. 
Yet his oration, exciting indescribable enthu- 
siasm, did not carry with them the vote of the 
assembly. ‘lhe majority shrank from the tre- 
mendous consequences involved in the carry- 
ing out of Mr. Sumner’s straightforward pro- 
gramme. As we have not the speeches of 
the cpposing orators before us, we will not do 
them the injustice of passing judgment on the 
vote they influenced. lad we space at com- 
mand, which we have not, we would recite 
and admis the force of the anxious considera- 
tions swaying the minds of those who, like 
the government at Washington and the ma- 
jority in the Worcester Convention, ebrink 
from the course of ultimate safety through 
present peril pointed out by the Massachu- 
setts Senator. But although we can make 
every allowance for President Lincoln and 
his Ministers, and those Maszachusetts men 
who hesitate to invoke the sword of Sparta 
cus, still, we repeat, all our sympathies are 
with Mr. Sumner, the cause of which he is 
the champion, and the policy of which he is 
the expovent. Although grammarians will 
not allow the comparative and superlative of 
“right,” and know nothing of ‘‘righter’ and 
‘‘rightest,’’ we must nevertheless affirm that 
Gen. Butier was right, Gen. Fremont more 
right, and that Senator Sumoer is mosé right. 
We have not space at present to follow up 
this theme, but must conclude by urging all 
to read the brilliant speech preceding these 
few remarks, an oration truly worthy of 


“ The holiest cause that tongue or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gained.” 





FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES, 





The relations of the French Government 
with the Unitcd States are thus referred to in 
the report on the ‘ General situation of the 
Empire, laid before the Legislative Body : 

‘Tbe serious complications taken place. 
in the United States have not disturbed the 
cordiality of our relations witb that country. 


to be tried, aud we regret to eay that France| [t was impossible however, that the conflict, 


would be a medivtor with the greatest chance | the outbieak of which we beheld w 


of success 
wedialion by individuals would be productive 
of the desired results —Liverpool Post. 





THE ORATOR OF FREEDOM. 


From The Jersey (Eng.) Independent. 
@)Arrea the wretched exhibitions of preja- 
dice aud downright ignofance on the Ameri. 
can question made by the great majori'y of 
English members of Parliament addressing 
their constituents—we except Mr. Forster, 





ith pain 


Perhaps, after all, a friendly | should not interfere, when it as-amed so large 


proportions, with our ordivary travsactions 
with the United States, and that it should not 
allect to a certain extent, the security of our 
commerce. The Government of the Empere 
or has therefore, had to tuke into serious con- 
sideration, froin the very first, these inevitable 
cousequenees of the American crisia It 
could not hesitate as to the attitude which cir- 
cumstances made imperative. 

Having, on the ove hand, the duty of see- 
ing that the interests placed under its protee- 
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tion ald suffer as little as possible from the 
a which was going on ; desirous on the 
other band, to show its respects for the inter 

pal rights and independence of another coun. 
try, it could only pursue one line of policy to 
aitain the double object it had in view— the 
strict observance of neutrality. Consequently 
while maintaining wishes for the maintenance 
of the American Union on those conditions 
which had until very recently appeared best 
calculated to secure its prosperity ; while be- 
ing disposed, if it were solicited to do 80, to 
contribute by its good offices to put an end 
toa deplorable struggle, it hastened on the 
one hand, to remind its subjects of the duties 
imposed upon them by that neutrality, the 
benefit of which it (the imperial government) 
claimed in their hebalf; and, on the oth. 
er, to lay down the principles which it expect- 
ed the belligerents to respect. 

We have obtained in this latter respect sat- 
isfactory declarations, and, if it did not rest 
with the Emperor’s Government to do away 
with all the embarassments which a state of 
war on any part of the globe always involves 
the principle the application of which the 
belligerents have admitted will at least have 
the effect of preventing those injuries which 
must otherwise have aggravated the sufferings 


inevitabiy caused by the present state of, 


things. 

Touching the case of the Trent, the Blue 
Book says: 

The Imperial Government has acted in con- 
formity with those same views and sentiments, 
with respect to the recent incident, which for 
a time gave reason to apprehend a still more 
serious disturbance of the peace of the world. 
Faithful to its potitical friendships, as well as 
to the traditions of France, the Government 
thought itself bound to express officially, but 
frankly ,its opinion in an act which appeared to 
place in question the rights and guarantees 
justly claimed by neutrals, and which at the 
same time, might bring about a collision be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States — 
While congratulating ourselves, in the inter- 
est of all parties,on the settlement which has 
taken place, we are, as far as we ourselves are 
concerned, happy at the assent with which 
our opinion has been received in all quarters, 
and at the feeling which the step we had taken 
_ called forth both at Washington and Lon- 

on. 





© Freperick Douc ass on THe War.—The 
announcement that Frederick Douglass would 
speak on the War, at the Cooper Institute, 
oun Wednesday evening, the 12th inst, attract- 
ed a large and very intelligent audience, em- 
bracing many of the well-known friends of 
freedom, and not a few of the class whose pre- 
judices would not until very recently, have 
permitted them to attend an anti-slavery gath- 
ering of any sort. It was the first time for 
many years that we had heard a speech from 
Mr. Douglass, and the only time that we ever 
heard him deliver a written address. His 
manuscript appeared to embarrass him some- 
what, and there was some abatement of the 


fire that characterized his extemporaneons ef. 
forts ten or fifteen years ago ; but his matter 
was excellent, and his manner such as to com- 
mand the cluse attention of his audience.— 
The reading, moreover, was occassionally eo 
livened by spontaneous flashes of wit, and 
somefpassages were made very impressive by 
the dramatic power with which they were ut- 
tered. The audience evinced their satisfac- 
tion by frequent and hearty applause, and we 
heard more than one competent judge express 
the opinion that no more effective discourse 
on the war had been delivered in this city. 

The lecture was published in fall in the 
Tribune of the next day, and our readers will 
‘iod in another column an extract embracing 
some of its best points. Mr. Donglass was 
felicitously introduced by Rev. H. H. Garnett. 
The branch of the Hutchinson Family late! 
expelled by Gen. McClellan from 


| 3aperintendent{Keunedy was present with a 
}sonsiderable force of policemen, but there 
was no occasion for their services. Since the 


Herald failed so sigpally in its recent attempt 


‘to mob Wendell Phillips, the enemies of free- 


dom in this city appear to have remembered 


‘the axiom that discretion is the better part of 
valor.—4. S. Standard. 





An ELoquent AprpeaL.—A man of genius, 
with fire in his blood and eloquence on bis 
lips, stood one evening Iast week in Cooper 
[nstitute and touched two thousand hearts. 


Nor was the = ofthe hour apy less charm- 
e 


ing because the orator was of a dusky skin, 
pleading for his brethren of the same race. He 
had beena slave, and escaped iato freedom — 
He had known, as he said, the luxury of being 
his own master. 

Bat how onfitting and improper it is that 
a negro, being something less than a man, 
should have earned for himself an honest 
fame as one of the most brilliant orators ip 
the United States! Such is the fame of 
Frederick Douglass, and bis title to it is true 
and merited. His lecture of course drew a 
throng. A spectator looking at the audience 





would have recognized the same intelligent 
faces which always greet CharlesSumner and 
Wendell Phillips in the same place. The 
speech was full of power, patlios, logic, wit, 
and satire ; alternately convulsing the house 
with laughter, rousicg it to cheers, and now 
and then thrilling it into that muteness and 
awe which more highly compliment an orator 
than any applause. 
cinating effect of that speech can never be 
forgotten by anyone who heard it. ‘ihe or- 
ator is a true and noble man, speaking out of 
the depths of a heart which has known the 
bitterness of bondage as no white man cap 
kown it, and therefore when he speaks it is 
with the tongue of fire. May he live to see 
the day when there shall be no more need of 
sucb appeais !— IV. Y. Independent. 


INTERESTING EXTRACTS. 





From the Pionier (German) translated by G. 
Bastian Esq., for Douglass Monthly. 


Joon Brown. 

‘© A PontricaL Guipe” translated from the 
Pionier of Dec. 10 1859. The 2d day of Dec. 
at 11 o'clock the State of Virginia led him to 
the Executioner’s cart. [He seated himself up 
oo the box which contained his coffin and 
looked around him calmly and serene, just 
as ifhe was taking a ride for Pleasure.— 
All arouod him every thing glittered of 
muskets and from the flaunt of the armed 
executioners servants. He wondered not to 
get a sight of any citizen anywhere, the 2nd 
of Dec. were only executioners and execu- 
tiocers servants in the State of Virginia. 








On the arrival at the place where the mur- 


|der was committed, Brown walked a head of 


the State Virginia with steadfast step: He 
was the first one upon the scaffold. The exe- 
cator shackled his arms and hands, laid the 
rope of cotton, which was raised in South 
Carolina, around his neck put the cap over 
his face and requested him to step forward 
upon the eventful platform. “ You must lead 
me” replied Brown, “ You have drawn that 
thing over my face, so that I cannot see.”— 
The executioner lead him upon the platform 
and offered him a handkerchief to give the 
signal with. Brown did uot need a signal.— 
There at once, gave the State of Virginia 
througa the voice of the commander of the 
armed executioners servants the command : 
Halt. The executioners servants had not 





y | formed in line yet, according to the well de- 


on the Potomac being unexpected the camps signed battle-plan, to receive the approaching 


ly present, 


gratified the audience by singing two or three 


pieces—one of them 
and another “The 





enemy from abroad. It required a manceuvre 


“the prohibited song,” | Yet of at least ten minutes, until the Heroes 


The half weird and fas- | 


| 


Hero of Liberty 63 years of .ge, covered 
with wounds whom when ble ‘ng yet the 
State of Virginia dragged before ‘se tribunal 
of conspirator’s not jurors, and \ 10m they 
hardly gave a few weeks time fo. recovery 
aod a few hours to depart from bis :‘ife, was 
so exhibited, upon the scaffold th~ rope of 


cotton around bis neck, the cap ove * his face, 


“~~ 


aed 


— 





i 
i 


nearly a quarter of an hour under the pre- 
tences of a stupid Execution come’ ! For 
ten minates of which every second was an 
expectation of death, the State of Virginia 
delighted itself on the looks of her ‘:ctim in 
the expectation to seg him grow we ‘< under 
the horrible test at least. Buteve { inch of 
him remamed a Hero and inste::' of his 
piercing eyes the dall death cap gl § :ned des- 
pise upon the gang of Hangmen, v1.0 stood 
around him with astonishment. “Are you 
perhaps getting tired?” asked t't: execu- 
tor. “ Not that, replied Brown, 1}t let me 
stand here no longer than necessar{" ‘Then 
the executioner cut the rope and ¢: the air 
hang the pride and the disgrace of { 3 repub- 
lic, her most audacious Hero of L § -rty and 
martyr. The sharp air swung the § -rpse to 
aud fro, until the physicians draw: § it with 
one arm insensible to them, laying t ¢: ear on 
the brest, examining whether tl{ Heroes 
heart had ceased to beat, where} » the 
State of Virginia cut off the flabby } ody and 
sent it magnanimously to the Wid & Brown. 

There he hangs now, the Hero « # Liberty 
although his body has been cut off. ¢ :d there 
he will bang and swing to and fro in the wind 
until revenge bas atoned him: JT # Mason 
aud Dixons line has hitherto parted > South 
from the North ; but a gallows wif part in 
fature. {This gallows will be the guide of 
this country’s politics. It cannot tb $onfined 
to its present locality, it must eich ¢. wander 
dowao to South Caroliaa, or up to § .ssachu- 
setts. 

From the Pionier of April 25th 1861 :— 


“Will the citizens ofthe north! 4 t slaves 
yet, while they go svuth to hunt { vehold- 


ers? Are there such men yet int \ north, 
who cry down with Joho Brown ti ‘ traitor? 

Will the troops of the free State , who go 
south to precipitate the bandits, al- $ precipi- 
tate the slaves in caseof iusurrecti: $ against 
the bandits ? 


What is moreestimable and at 41e same 
time more profitable for the Repub! 3 to abol- 
jsh slavery by means of slave insarre 9 ion than 
only to take care of the liberated, or aside 
from her struggle for deliverance, §» let the 
slaves remain fettered, in order to compen- 
sate the saved slavebolders with per’ 4 0s thou- 
sands of millions afterwards ? | 


Is any hody to be found,yet to ho 4 r s!ave- 
holders, and pirates a3 men of but: § ‘ity ? 
Is there any one who wants to cu § vensate 
the slaveholders with money, becate they 
have nearly ruioed the commerce of je coun- 
try, or because they have stolen our } rts and 
money and force the nation into an e ¢ ensive, 
and bloody war? Or is perhaps a ro | made 
of the same material as that of Johu { rown’'s 


and fastened by the hands of rescued slaves 
the best remedy ? 





—From several sources the report comes 
that Columbus was burned cn Saturd — night 
There seems to be little doubt that t'» Reb. 
els set the town on fire, but it may be hoped 


Joho Brown hymn.’— | all,were ready for battle.4., The hoary grown | that the place was not wholly congun |. 
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SPEECH 
OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS ON THE WAR, 


R: ntly delivered before the Emancipation 
vague in Tremont Tewple. Bosten. 


.Iso“in Cooper’s Institute, New York, Feb. 
12, 1862. 





An address was delivered last night, Feb. 
) in the large hall of the Cooper Institute, 





—~=s 


ly of the hall was nearly filled with an in- 
igent and respectable looking audience.— 
: exercises commenced with a patriotic 
z by the Hutchiosons, which was received 
h great applause. 
The Rev. H. H. Garnerr opened the meet- 
stating that the black man, a fugitive 
m Virginia, who was announced to speak 
uld not appear, as a communication had 
in received yesterday from the South inti- 
ting that, for pradential reasons, it would 
' be proper for that ‘person to appear, as 
: presence might affect the interests and safe | 
of others in the Sonth, both white persons 
d colored. He also stated that another 
gilive slave, who was at the battle of Bull 
an, proposed whenthe meeting was announ- 
ed to be present, but for a similar reason he 
was absent ; he had unwillingly fought onthe 
side of Rebellion, but now he was, fortunately 
where he could raise his voice on the side of 
Union and universal liberty. The question 
which now seemed to be promivent in the na- 
tion was simp'y whether the services of black 
men eball be received ia this war, and a speedy 
victory be accomplished. If the day should 
ever come when the flag of our country shall 
be the symbol of universal liberty, the black 
man should be able to look up to that glori- 
ous flag, and say that it was his flag, and his 
country's flag; and if the services of the 
black men were wanted it would be found 
that they would rush iuto the ranks, and in a 
very short time sweep all the rebel party from 
the face of the country. In conclusion he 
would introduce the orator of the evening 
Frederick Douglass, Esq, who was greeted 
with hearty applause. 
Mr. Douc.ass came forward and addressed 
the audience as follows: 
Lapiges AND GENTLEMEN: The progress of 
the present tremendous war has developed 


i 


ye ee a ond 


ee ee Br 


great qualities of mind and heart among the. 


loyal people, and none more conspicuously 
than patience. We have seen our sons, broth 
ers, and fathers led to the battle field by un. 


tried and unskillful generals, and have held | 


our breath ; we bave seen them repeatedly 
marched in thousands upon concealed batter- 
ies of the enemy, to be swept down by storms 
of iron hail and fire, and bave scarcely mur- 
mured ; we have seen the wealth of the land 
poured out at the frightful rate of a million a 
day without complaint ; we have seen our 
Capital surrounded, hemmed io, blockaded in 
the presence of a fettered but chafing loyal 
army of a quarter of a million on the Poto 
mac during seven long months, and still we 
have cried patience and forbearance. We 
have seen able and earnest men displaced 
from high an important positions to make 
room for men who have yet to win our confi- 
dence, and still have believed in the Govern- 
ment. This is all right, all proper. Our 
Government however defective is still’ our 
Government. It is all we have to shield us 
from the fury and vengeance of treason, re- 
bellion, and anarchy. 


Frederick Douglass. At 8 o'clock, the: 





If I were asked to describe the most pain- 
fal and mortifying feature presented in the 
prosecution and management of the present 
war on the part of the United States Govern. 
ment, ageinst the slaveholding rebels now 
marshalled against it, 1 should not point to 
Ball's Bluff, Big Bethel, Ball Run, or any of 
the many blanders and disasters on flood or 
field ; but I should poiot to the vacillation, 
doubt uncertainty and hesitation, which have 
thus fur distinguished onr government in re- 
gard to the true method of dealing with the 
vital cause of the rebellion. We are without 
any declared and settted policy—and eur pol- 
icy seems to be, to have no policy. 

The winds and currents areever changing, 
and after beating about for almost a whole 
year on the perilous coast of a wildering ocean 
unable to find our bearings, we at last discov- 
er that we are in the same latitude as when 
we set sail,as fur from the desired port as ever 
and with much less heart, health and_provi- 
sions for pursuing the voyage than on the 
morning we weighed anchor. 

If it be true that he that doubteth is con- 
demned already, there is certainly but little 
chance for this Republic. 

At the opening session of the present 
Congress there was a marked, decided, 
and emphatic expression against slav- 


ery as the great motive power of the pres- 
ent slaveholding war. Many petitions, nu- 
merously and influentially signed, were duly 
sent in and presented to that body, praying, 
firet, for the entire abolition of slavery in all 
the slaveholding States ; secondly, that a just 
award be made by Congress to loyal elave- 
holders; and thirdly, that the slaves of rebels 
be wholly confiscated. The vigor, earnest- 
ness, and power with which these objects were 
advocated, as war measures, by Messrs. Ste. 
vens, Bingham, Elliot, Gurley, Lovejoy and 
others, inspire the loyal frieads of Freedom 
all over the North with renewed confidence 
and hope, both for the country and for the 
slave. The conviction was general that at 
last the country was to have a policy, and 
that that policy, would bring freedom and 
safety to the Republic. 


Thus far, however,this hope,this confiderce 
this conviction has not been justified. The 
country is without a known policy. The ene- 
mies of the Abolition cause, taking alarm 
from these early efforts, have earnestly set 
themselves to the work of producing a reac- 
tion in favor of slavery, and have succeeded 
beyond what tbey themselves must Lave ex- 
pected at the first. 

Among other old, and threadbare, and 
word out ¢bjections which they have raised 
against the E:mancipation policy, is the qaes- 
tion as to what shall be done with the four 
million slaves of the South, if they are eman- 
cip:ted ? or in other words, what shall be 
the future of the four million slaves ? 

I am eensible, deeply sensible, of the im- 


portance of this subject, and of the many, 


difficulties which are supposed to surround it. 

If there is any one great, pressing, and all- 
commanding problem for this nation to solve, 
and to solve without delay, that problem is 
slavery. Its claims are urgent, palpable, and 


powerful. They admit of no parleying or 

compromise. The issue involves the whole 

question of life and death to the nation. 
Some who speak on this subject are already 





sure as to how this question will finally be 


| decided. [ am not,but one thing | know :— 


Ifwe area wise, liberty-loving, ajast aod 
courageous natioa—knowing what is 
right and daring tu do it—we shall soive this 
problem, aad scive it speedily, in accordance 
with national safety, national unity, national 
prosperity,national ‘glory,and shall win for oar- 
selves the admiration of an onlooking world 
and the grateful applause of after-coming 
geoerations. If on the other haad, we are 
& cunning, cowardly, and selfish na‘ion given 
over—as other nations have been before us— 
to hardness of heart and blindness of mind, it 
needs no prophet to foretell our doom. 
Before Proceeding to discuss the future of 
the colored people of tha slave States, .you 
will allow me to make a few remarks, personal 
and general, respecting the tremendous crisis 
through which we are passing. Io the first 
pluce I have not the vanity to suppose—and [ 
say it without affectation—that I can add any 
thing to the powerful arguments of the able 
men who have preceded me in this course of 
lectures. I take the stand to night more as 
an humble witness than as an advocate. I 
have studied slavery and studied freedom on. 
both sides of Mason and Dixon’s line. Near- 
ly twenty-two years of my life were spent in 
Slavery, and more than twenty-three have 
been spent in freedom. I am of age in both 
conditions, and there seems an eminent fitness 


in allowing me to speak for myself and my race 
[f 1 take my stand to-night as I shall do,with 
the down trodden and enslaved,and view the 
facts of the hour more as a bondman than as 
a freeman, it is pat because I feel no interest 
in the general welfare of the country. Far 
trom it. } 

Iam an American citizen. In birth, in 
sentiment, in ideas, in hopes, in aspirations, 
and responsibilities, Iam an American citi- 
zen. According to Judge Kent there are but 
two classes of people in America: they are 
citizens and aliens, vatives and foreigners.— 
Natives are citizens—foreigners are aliens uatil 
naturalized. 

But {am not only’ acitizen by birth and 
lineage, I am snch by choice. 

I once had a very tempting offer of citizen- 
ship io another country ; but declined it be. 
cause I preferred the hardships and duties of 
my mission here. I have never regretted that 
decision, although my pathway bas been any- 
thing than a smooth one ; and to night, I al- 
low no man to exceed me in the desire for the 
safety and welfare of this country. And jast 
here do allow me to boast a little. There is 
nothing in the circumstances of the present 
hour, nothing in the behavior of the colored 
people, either North or South, which requires 
apology at my hands. Though everywhere 
spoken against, the most malignant and un- 
scrupulous of all our slanderers have not, ia 
this dark and terrible hour of the nation’s trial 
dared to accuse us of a want of patriotism or 
loyalty. Though ignored by our friends and 
repelled by our enemies, the colored people, 
both north and south, have evinced the most 
ardent desire to serve the cause of the coun- 
try, as against the rebels and traitors who are 
endeavoring to break it down and destroy it. 
That they are rot largely represented in the 
loyal army, is the fault of the Government,and 
avery grievous fault it is. 
nation’s degeneracy. Colored men were food 
enough to fight under Washington. Tleyare 
not good enough to fight under McClellan — 


Mark here oor _ 
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They were good enough to fight any An- 





drew Jackson. They are not good enough to 
fight under Gen. Halleck. They were. good 
enough to help win American independence 
bat they are not good enough to help preserve 
that independence against treason and rebel- 
lion. They were good enough to defend New 
Orleans but not good enough to defend our 
poor beleagured Capital. Iam not arguing 
against, not condemning those in power, but 
simply stating facts in vindication of my peo- 
ple ; and as these facts stand, I do say that I 
am proud to be recognized here as an humble 
representative of that rejected race. Wheth- 
er in peace or in war, whether in safety or in 
peril, whether in evil report or good report,at 
home or abroad, my mission is to stand up for 
the down-trodden, to open my mouth for the 
dumb, to remember those in bonds as bound 
with them. 

Happily, however, in standing up in their 
cause I do, and you do, but stand in defense 
of the cause of the whole country. The cir- 
cumstances of this eventful hour make the 
cause of the slaves and the cause of the coun- 
try identical. They must fall or flourish to- 
gether. A blow struck for the freedom of 
the slave, is equally a blow struck for the safe 
ty and welfare of the country. As Liberty 
and Union have become identical, so slavery 
and treason have become one and inseparable. 
I shall not argue this point. It has already 
been most ably argued. All eyes see it, all 
hearts begin to feel it ; and all that is needed 
is the wisdom and the manhood to perform the 
solemn duty pointed out by the stern logic of 
our situation. It is now or never with us, 

The field is ripe for the harvest. God for- 
bid that when the smoke and thunder of this 
slaveholding war shall have rolled from the 
troubled face of our country it shall be said 
that the harvest is past, the summer isended 
and we are not saved. 

There are two classes of men who are en- 
deavoring to put down this strange and most 


uonatural rebellion. About patriotism and 
loyalty, they talk alike ; but the difference be- 
tween them is heaven wide—and if we fail 1o 
suppress the rebels and restore the courtry to 
a condition of permanent safety it will be 
chargeable less to the skill and power ot the 
rebels themselves, than to this division and 
conflict among ourselves. Never could it be 
said more truly and sadly than now, that our 
enemies are those of our own household — 
The traitors of the South are open, bold, de- 
cided. We know just where to find them — 
They are on the battle field, with arms in 
their hands and builets in their pockets. It 
is easy to deal with them, butit uot so easy 
to deal with the so-called Union men in 
Maryland, Western Virginia, and Kentucky, 
and those who sympathize with them in the 
Northern States. 

One class are for putting down the rebellion 
if that can be done by force, and force alone, 
and without abolishing slavery ; and tne oth- 
er Is for putting down the rebellion by putting 
down slavery upon every rood of earth which 
shall be made sacred by the footprints of a 
single loyal soldier. Ouxe class would strike 
down the effect, the other would strike at the 
cause. Can any man doubt for a moment that 
the latter is the wisest and best course? Is 
it not as plain as the sun in the heavens, that 
slavery is the life,the soul, the inspiration, and 
power cof the rebellion ? Is it not equally 
plain that any peace which may be secured 
which shali leave slavery still existing at the 
South, will prove a hollow and worthless peace 
& were suspension of hostilities, to be renew- 
ed again at the first favorable opportunity ?— 
Does any man think that the slaveholders 
woald relinquish all hone of Southern inde. 
pendence in the future because defeated in the | 
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present contest 2? Would they not come out 
of the war with adeadlier hate and a firmer 
purpose to renew the struggle hereafter, with 
larger knowledge and better means of success? 
He who thinks or flatters himself that they 
would not, has read history and studied hu- 
man nature to little purpose. 

But why, O why should we not abolish sla- 
very pow ? All admit that it must be abol- 
ished at come time. What better time than 
now can be assigned for that. great work ?— 
Why should it longer live? What good thing 
has itdone that it should be given further 
lease of life? What evil thing has it left un- 
done ? Behold its dreadful history ! Saying 
nothing of the rivers of tears and streams of 
blood poured out by its 4,000,000 victims— 
saying nothing of the leprous poison it has 
diffused through the life blood of our morals 
and our religion—saying nothing of the many 
humiliating concessions already made to it— 
saying nothing of the deep and scandalous re- 
proach it has brofght upou our national good 
name—saying vothing of all this, and more 
the simple fact that this monster Slavery has 
eaten up and devoured the patriotism of the 
whole South, kindled the lurid flamesof a 
bloody rebellion in our midst invited the ar- 
mies of hostile nations to desolate our soil,and 
break down our Government, is good and 
all-sufficient cause for smiting it as with a bolt 
from heaven. If it is possible for any system 
of barbarism to sign itsown death  war- 
rant, Slavery by its own natural working, is 
that system. All the arguments of con- 
science, sound expediency, national honor 
and safety unite inthe fiat—let it die the 
death of its own election. 

One feature of tue passing hoar is notable ip 
showing how narrow aud limited may be the 
channel through which a great reformatory 
movement can run for long and weary years, 
without once overflowing its banks and en- 
riching the surrounding country . through 
which it passes. 


. Notwithstanding all our books pamphlets, 
newspapers, our great conventions, addresses, 
and resolutions, tens of thousands of the 
| American people are now taking their first 
lessons as to the character and influence of 
slavery and slaveholders. ‘Tongues that used 
to bless Slavery now curse it, and men who 
formerly found paragons of the race only 
among slave mongers and their abettors, are 
but now having the scales torn from their eyes 
by slaveholding treason and rebellion. They 
are just coming to believe what we have all 
along been trying to tell them, that is: that 
he who breaks faith with God may not be ex- 
pected to keep faith with man. , I gladly wel- 
come this great change in the public senti 
ment of the country. And yet | do not rely 
very confidently upon it. I am not deceived 
either in regard to its origin or its quality.— 
I know that national self-preservation, nation- 
al safety rather than any regaid to the bond- 
man as & man and a brother, is at the bottom 
of much that now meets us in the shape of 
opposition toslavery. The little finger of him 
who denounced slavery from a high moral con- 
viction of itsenormity is more than the loins 
of him that merely denounces it for the peril 
into which it has brought the country. Nev- 
ertheless, I rejoice in this change, the result 
will be nearly the same to the slave, if from 
motives of necessity or any other motives the 
nation shall be led to the extinction of sla- 
very. Every consideration of expediency and 
justice may be consistently brought to bear 
against that sum of all villanies. 


A WORD AS TO THE COURSE OF THE ABOLITIONISTS. 


Upon the first outburst of the now rag- 
ing rebellion, awaking the nation as from a 
sleep of death, the Abolitionists of the coun- 
try very generally dropped their distinctive 
character, and were fused with the mass of 
their fellow-citizens. Patriotism for the mo- 


ment took the place of philanthropy, and 
those who had for long years given their 
best energies to save the slave, were not 
behind any other class of citizens in their ef 
forts to save the country. They suspended 
their agencies, postponed their meetings, and 





poured out their best eloquence with pen and 





tongue to fire the Northern heart to the great 
contest to which it was summoned in the 
name of an imperiled country. Ip this, how- 
ever, we may have been more patriotic than 
wise. Every day bears witness that Slavery 
is not only the cause of the rebellion, but that 
itis and has been from the beginning, the 
only real obstacle to crushing out the rebel- 
lion ; and that all efforts to save the country 
are utterly vain, unless guided by the princi- 
ples which the Abolitionists know best how 
to (exch. 

Every day bears witness that slavery is not 
only the cause of the rebellion but that it is, 
and has been from theibeginning the only real 
obstacle to crushing out the rebellion : and 
that all efforts to save the country are there- 
by vain unless quieted by the principles which 
the abolitionist best know how to teach. 

I rejoice therefore in the formation of the 
Emancipation league. May its work be quick, 
certain and complete. I perceive that it bas 
not entered upon its career unobserved. ‘The 
guardians of slavery in Boston for there are 
such guardians, have honored it by very 
lengthened and very bitter denunciations — 
No better reception could have been expect- 
ed, even if deserved than that given it by the 
Bostun Courter. Alike denunciation came 
from the Tory press*of England when the 
anti-corn law Ceague was formed, Nevere 
theless that grand League, put down the 
Corn monopty io seven years,gave bread to th 
starving millions, broke down the tory par- 
ty beyoud the hope of regaining power,chang- 
ed the policy of the British nation ,transferred- 
the power of the lauced aristocracy to the peo- 
ple and gave us the Brights,the Cobdens,the 
Wilsons, and the Thompsons, and the William 
Edward Forsters,the men who represent the 
iniddle classes of England and who are now 
in our days of trouble as in our days of peace 
and prosperity, America’s best and trucat 
friends. Humanity is prond of the triumphs 
of that League. It will not be otherwise of 
this League. 

But 1 come now to the more immediate sub- 
ject of my lecture, namely: What shall be 
done with the four millions of slaves if they 
are emancipated? This singular question 
comes from the same two very different and 
very opposite classes of the American people, 
who are endeavoring to put down the rebels. 
The first have no moral, religions, or political 
objection to Slavery, and, so far as they are 
concerned, Slavery might Jive and flewish to 
the end of time. ‘They are the men who have 
an abiding affection for rebels, and ai the be- 
ginning marched to the tune of “ No Coercion 
—No subjugation.” They have now drop- 
ped these unpopular ‘* Novs,” and have tuken 
up another set, equally treacherous Their 
tune now is, No Kmaacipation, No Contfisca- 
tion of slave property, No Arming of the Ne- 
groes. ‘hey were driven from the first set of 
“ Noes’’ by the gleaming of a half a million 
bayonets. and | piedict that they will be driv- 
eo from the last set, though I cannot promise 
that they will not find another set. 

The second class of persous are those who 
may be called young converts, newly awaken- 
ed persons, who are convinced of the great 
evil and danger of Slavery, and would be glad 
to see some wise and unobjectionable plano of 
emancipation devised and adopted ty the 
Government. ‘They hate Slavery and love 
Freedom, but they are yet too much trammel- 
ed by the popular habit of thought respecting 
the negro to trust the operation of their own 
principles. Like the man in the Scriptures, 
they see men only as trees walking. They differ 
from tke first class only in motive and purpose, 
and not in premise and argument, and hence 
the answer to Pro-Slavery objections will an- 
swer those raised by our new anti-Siavery 
men. When some of the most potent, grave 
and reverend defenders of Slavery in England 
urged Wilberforce for a statemect of his plan 
of Emancipation, bis simple response was 
quit stealing. 

My answer to the question, What shall be 
done whith the,four million slaves if emancipa- 
ted ? shall be alike short and simple: Do 
pothing with them, but leave them just as 
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you have left other men, to do with and for 
themselves. We would be entirely respect- 
ful to those who raise the inquiry, and yet it 
is hard not to say tothem just what they 
would say to us, if we manifested a like con. 
cern for them, and that is; please to mind 
your business, aod leave us tu mind ours. If 
we cannot stand ap, then let us fall down.— 
We ask nothing at the hands of the Ameri 
can people buat simple justice, and an 
equal chance to live; and if we can- 
not live and flourish on such terms, our 
case should bs referred to the Author of 
our existence. Injustice, oppression, and 
Slavery with their manifold concomitants 
have been tried with us during a period of 
more than two hundred years. Under the 
whole heavens vox will find no parallclto the 
wrongs we have endured We have worked 
without wages ; we have lived withoat hope, 
wept without sympathy, and bled without | 
mercy. Now, in the name of a common hu 
manity, and according to the laws of the Liv- 
ing God, we simply ask the right to bear the 
responsibility of our own existence. 

Let us alone. Do nothing with us, for us, 
or by us as a particular class. What you 
have done with as thus far hus only worked 
to our disadvantage. We now simply ask to 
be allowed to do for ourselves. I submit that 
there is nothing unreasonable or unnatural in 
all this request. The dbluck man is said to be 
‘unfortunate. He is so. Bat Iaflirm that 
the broadest and bitterest ofthe black man’s 
misfortunes is the fact that he is everywhere 
regarded and treated as an exception to the 
principles and maxims which apply to other 
men, and that nothing short of the extension 
of those principles to him can satisfy av) 
honest advocate of his claims. 

Kiven those who are sincerely desirous to 
serve us and to help us out of our difficulties 
stand in doubt of us and fear that we could 
not stand the application of the rules which 
they freely apply to all other people. 
¢ Now, whence comes this doubt and fear? 
I will tell you. There is no difficulty what. 
ever in giving ample and satisfactory explana 
tion of the source of this estimate of the black 
man’s capacity. 

What have been his condition and circum 
stances for more than two centuries ? ‘hes 
will explain all.° 

Take any race you please, French, English 

rish, or Scotch, subject them to slavery for 
ages—regard and treat them everywhere. 
every way, as property, as having po rights 
which otber men are required to respect.— 
Let them be loaded with clrains, scarred with 
the whip, branded with hot irons, sold in the 
market, kept in ignorance, by force of law 
and by common usage, and I venture to say 
that the same doubt would spring up concern- 
ivg either of them, which now confronts the 
negro. The common talk of the streets on 
this subject shows great ignorance. It as- 
suines that no other race bas ever been enslav- 
ed or couid be held in slavery, and the fact 
that the black man submits to that condition 
is often cited a2 a proof of original and per 
manent inferiority, and of the fitness of the 
black man only for that condition. Just thia i- 
the argument of the Confederate > tates; the 
arg utc nt of S “phens in defense of ihe S. C 
But what are the facts? I believe it will not 
be denied that the Anylo-Saxons area _ fine 
race of men, and have done something fur 
the civilization of mankind, yet who does not 
know that this now grand and leading race 
wasin bondage and abject slavery for ages 
upon their own native soil. They were not 
stolen away from their own country in smal! 
numbers, where they could make no resis. 
tance to their enslavers, but were euslaved iv 
their own country. 
,. Turn to the pages of the history of the 
Norman Conquest. by Monsieur Thierry, and 
you will Giod-this statement fully attested — 
He says: Foreigners visiting England, eveo 
so late as the sixteenth century, were aston. 
ished at the great number of serfs they be- 
held, and the excessive barshness of their ser. 
yitude. The word bondage, in the Norman 
tongue, expressed at that tine all that wae 
most’wretched in the condition of humanity. 
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|Heagain says: Aboutthe year 1381, all 
who were calied bouds in Eaoglish or in An- 


land—were seris in bedy and goods, obliged 


land which served them to feed their families, 
and were not at liberty to give up that por. 


for whom they were obliged to do gratuitous 
ly, their tillage, their gardening, and their 
carriage of ull kinds. The Lords coull sell 
them, together with their horses, their oxen, 
and their implemeuts of husbandry—their cail- 
dren and their posterity—which in the En- 
ylish deeds was expressed in the following 
manner: Know that I have sold , my 
knave, and all his offspring, born or to 
be bofn. 

Sir Walter Scott, afler describing very 
minutely the dress of a Saxon serf, says: 
Oue part of the drees only remains, but it is 
too remarkable to be suppressed. It wasa 
brass ring resembliag a dog’s collar, but with 
out any Opening, aud soldered fast around 
the neck, so Jovse asto form no impediment 
to breathing, and yet so tizht*as to be inca- 
pable of being removed excepting by the use 
of the file. On this singular gorgeit was en- 
graved, in Saxon letters, an inscription of the 
following purport ; Gurth, the son of Beo- 
wulph, is the born thrall of Cedric Rother- 
wood. 

Az an evidence of the contempt and deg- 
radation in which the Saxons were held, 
Monsieur Thierry says that after the conquest 
the Bishop of Lincoln reckoned only two lan- : 
suages in Kngland—Latin,for men of letters 
and French for the ignorant, ia which lap- 
guage he himself wrote pious books for the 
ase of the French, making no account of the 
Knglish language and thuse who spoke it. 

The poets of the same period, even those of 
Knglish birth, composed ail their verses in 
Freuch when they wished to derive from them 
either profit or honor. Sach isa brief view 
of the sucial condition cccupied for ages by a 
people now the mightiest on the globe. The 
Saxon was of no account then; the negro is 
of po account row. May not history one 
day carry the analogy a step further ? In the 
sage of the Saxon, we bave a people held in 
&bject slavery, upon their own native soil by 
strangers and foreigners. ‘Their very lan- 
zvuge made no acconnut of, ard themselves 
wearing brass collars on their necks like dogs, 
hearing the names of their masters. ‘They 
were bought and sold like the beast of the 
field, and their offspring, born and to be born 
doomed to the same wretched condition. No 
doubt that the peop'e of this now proud and 
srand race in their then abject condition were 
compelled to listen to disparagement and in- 
sults from their Norman oppressors, as gall- 
ing as those which ineet the bidck man here. 
No doubt that these disparagements hung 
about their necks like a mountain weight to 
keep them down, and no doubt there were 
men of shallow brain and selfish hearts to 
tell them that Slavery was their normal con- 
dition. 

The misfortunes of my own race in this 
respect are pot singular. They have happen- 
ed to all nations, when under the heel of op- 
pression. Whenever and wherever any par 
ticular variety of the human family have 
been enslaved by another, their enslavere aud 
oppressors, in every such instance, bave found 
their best apology for their own base conduct 
in the bad character of their victims. The 
cunning, the deceit, the indolence, and the 
manifold vices and crimes, which natarally 
grow out of the condition of Slavery, are 
generally charged as inherent characteristics 
of the oppressed and enslaved race. The 
Jews, the Indians, the Saxons and the ancient 
Britons, have all had a taste of this bitter 
experience. 

When the United States coveted a part of 
Mexico, and sought to wrest from that sister 
Republic her coveted domain, some of you re- 
member how our presses tcemed from day to 
day with charges of Mexican inferiority — 
How they were assailed as a worn-out race ; 
how they were denounced as a weak, wortb- 








glo Norman—that is, all the cultivators of 
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less indolent, and turbuleyt nation, given up 

to the sway of animal passions, totally inca- 
pable of self-government, and how excellent a 
thing we were told it would be for civilization 
if the strong beneficent arm of the Anglo-Sax- 
on could be extended over them; and how, 
with our usual blending of piety with plan- 
der, we justified our avarice by appeals to 
the hand-writing of Divine Providence. All 
this, I say, you remember, for the facts are 
but little more than a dozen years old. 

As between us and unfortunate Mexico, so 
it was with Russia and the Ottoman Empire. 
In the eyes of Nicholas, the Tark was tle 
sick man of Europe—just as the negro is 
now the sick man of America. 

So, too,jo former years, it was with Eog- 
land and Ireland) When any new barden 
was sought to be impo:ed Jupon that ill-fated 
country, or when any improvement in the con- 
dition of its people was suggested, and pressed 
by philauthrepic and liberal statesmen, the 
occasion never failedto call forth the most 
angry and disparagin g arguments and assaults 
upon the Irish race.t 
Necessity is said o be the plea of tyrants. 
The atleged inferiority of the oppressed is 
also the plea of tyrants. The effect upon 
thore against whom it is directed is to smite 
them as with the hand of death. Under its 
paralyzing touch all manly aspirations and 
self-reliance die out and the smitten race comes 
almost to assent to the justice of their own 
degradation. 

No wonder, therefore, that thecolored re 
ple in America appear stupid, helpless and de- 
graded. ‘The wonder is rather that they evince 
so much spirit and manhood as they do. What 
have they not suffered and endured ? They 
have been weighed, measured, marked and 
prized—in detail and in the aggregate. Their 
estimated value a little while ago was twenty 
hundred millions. Those twenty hundred mil - 
lions of dollars have all the effect of twenty 
hendred millions of arguments against the 
negro as @ man and a brother. Here 
we have a mountain of gold, depending 
upon the continuance of our enslavement 
aud. degradation. No wonder that it has 
been able to bribe the press against us— 
Ng wonder that it has been able to employ 
learning and eloquence against us. No won- 
der that it has bought up the American pul- 
pit and obtained the sanction of religion 
against us. No wonder that it has turned 
every department of the Government into en- 
gines of oppres-ion and tyranny toward us— 
No nation, however gifted by nature, could 
hope to bear up under such oppressive 
weights. 

But to’return. What shall be done with 
the four million slaves, if emancipated. I an- 
swer, deal justly by them ; pay them honest 
wages for honest work; dispense with the 
biting lash, and pay them the ready cash ; 


move those old motives of shriveling fear of 
pavishment which benumb and degrade the 
soul, and supplant them by the higher and 
better motives of hope, of self-respect, of hon- 
or, and of person al responsibility. Reverse 
the whole current of feeling in regard to them. 
They have been compelled hitherto to regard 
the white man as a cruel, selfish, and remorae- 
less tyrant, thirsting for weelth, greedy of gain, 
and caring no.thing as to the means by which 
he obiains it Now, let him see that the 
white man bas a nobler and better side to his 
character, aud he will love, honor, esteem the 
white mao. 
- But it issaid that the black man ig patural- 
ly indolent, and that he will not work witb- 
outa master. I know that this isa part of 
his bad reputation ; but I also know that he 
is indebted for this bad reputation to the 
mo st indolent and lazy of all the American 
people, the slaveholders—men who live in ab- 
solute idleness, andeat their daily bread in 
the briny sweat of other men’s faces. That 
the black mao in slavery shicks labor—simsg 
to do as little as he can, and to do that little 
in the most slovenly manner—only proves 
that be isa man. Thackeray says that all 
nen are about as lazy ag they can afford to 
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exception to this rale. He loves ease and 
abaodaoce just as otbes people love ease and 
abundance. If this is a crime, theo all meo 
are criminals, aod the negro no more than 
the rest. 

Again, it is affirmed that the negro, ~. 
emancipated, could not take care of himself. 
My answer to this ia, let him have a fair chanc® 
to try it. For 200 years he has taken care of 
himself and his master in the bargain. I see 
no reason to believe that he could not take 
are,'and very excellent care, of himself when 
having only himself to support. The case of 
the freedslaves in the British West Indies 
has already been dwelt upon in the course of 
these lectures, and facts, argumente, and sta- 
tistics, have been presented demon#rating be- 
yond all controversy that the black man not 
only has the ability and the disposition to 
work, but knows well how to take care of bis 
earvings. The country ove: which he has 
oiled as a slave is rapidly becomiog his prop- 
rty—that freedom bas made him both a bet- 
er prodacer and a better consumer. 

LIBERTY AN EXPERIMENT. 

It is one of the strangest and most bumili- 
ating triumphs of human selfishness and pre- 
jadice over buman reason, that it leads men 
to look upon emancipation as an experiment, 
instead of being, as it is, the nataral order of 
human relations. Slavery, and not Freedom, 
is the experiment ’ and to witness its horrible 
failure we have to open our eyes, not merely 
upon the blasted soil of Virginia and other 
Slave States, but upon a whole land brought 
to the verge of ruin. 


We are asked if we would turn the slaves 
all loose. I answer, Yes. Why not? They 
are not wolves nor tigers, but men. They 
are endowed with reason—can decide upon 
questions of right and wrong, good and evil, 
benefits and injuries—and are therefore sub- 
jects of goverament precisely as other men are. 

Bat would you have them stay here? Why 
should they not? What better is bere than 
there? What class of people can “show a 
better title to the land on which they live 
thun the colored people of theSouth ? They 
have watered the soil with their tears and 
enriched it with their blood, and tilled it with 
their hard hands during two centuries ; they 
have leveled its forests, taked out the obstruc- 
tions to the plow and hoe, reclaimed the 
swamps, and prodaced whatever has made. it 
a goodly land to dwellin, and it would be| a 
shame and a crime little inferior in enormity 
to Slavery itself if these “natural owners, of 
the Southern and Gulf States should be driv- 
en away from their couatry to make room for 
others—eyen if othera could be obtained to 
fill their places. 


f But unjust and revolting to every right- 
minded and humane man as is this talk of the 
expatriation of the slaves, the offense is not 
more shocking than it is unwise. For ana 
tion to drive away its laboring population is 
to commit political suicide. It is like cutting 
off one’s right hand in order to work the bet- 
ter and to produce the more. To say that 
negroes shall not live in the Southern States 
is like saying that the lands of the South 
shall be no longer cultivated. The cry has 
all along been, We must have negroes to 
work in the South, for white men cannot stand 
the bot sun and the fell diseases of the rice 
swamp and the sugar plantation. Even the 
leaders of the rebellion made it one of their 
grievances that they could not get more ne- 
groes, though from motives of policy they 
have now dropped this plank from their plat- 
form. No one doubts that the Gulf States 
mean to have more slaves from Africa just so 
soon as they shall get well settled io their in- 
dependence. Again, why not allow the col- 
ored people of the South remain where 
they are? Will they occupy more room in 
freedom than inslavery ? If you could bear 
them as objects of your injustice, can they be 
more offensive as objects of your justice and 
our humanity? Why send them away ? 
ho wants to take their places in the cotton 
fieid, in the rice swamp, and sugar fields, which 
they have tilled for ages ? The whole scheme 
of colonization would be too absard for dis- 
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cussion, bat that tae madoess of the momett' 
bas drowned the voice of common sense as 
well as common justice. 

There is a measare now before Congres» 
daly reported from one of its Committees 
proposing, first, to make the negroes leave the 
land of their birth, and secondly to pay the 
expense of their enforced removal. - If such a 
measure can become a law, the nation is more 
deeply wicked than any Abolitionist has bith- 
erto ventured to believe. It is a most mis- 
chievous and scandalous proposition, un- 
worthy of any man not dead to the claims of 
every sentiment of honor and humanity. I 
predict that if it passes it will become like 
the Fugitive Slave law—it will lie dead upon 
the statute book—having no other effect than 
to alarm the freed men of the South and dis- 
grace the Congress by which it is passed. 

Once free the slaves, and at once the mo- 
tives which now require their expatriation will 
become too weak to breathe. In the single 
little State of Maryland, with climate and 
soil which invite the white laborer to its bor- 
ders, there are at this moment nearly one bun- 
dred thousand free colored people. Now, 
notwithstanding that Maryland is a Slave 
State, and thus possesses a strong motive for 
getting rid of their free colored people, the bet- 
ter to hold her slaves—and notwithstanding 
the circumstances of climate and soil—that 
Slave States only a year or two ago voted 
down by alarge majority of their people the 
inhuman and barbarous proposition concern- 
ing her free colored population. 


The number of colored people now on this 
continent and in the adjacent islands cannot 
fail far below twenty millions. An attempt 


to remove them would be as vain as to bail | 


out the ocean. T’he whole naval) power of 
the United States could not remove the 
natural increase of our part of this popu- 
lation. Every fact in our circumstances here 
marks us as @ permanent element of the 
American people. Mark the readinese with 
which we adapt ourselves to your civilization. 
You can take vo step in any direction where 
the black man is not at your back or side.— 
Go to California and dig gold: the black 
man is there. (so to war with Mexico, and 
let your armies penetrate the very heart of 
the country, and the black manis there. Go 
down into the coast of North and South Car. 
Olina, and the black man is there, and there 
as your friend, to give you more important 
and more trustworthy information than you 
caosfind among all the loyal poor white trash 
you can scare upio that region. Tbe negro 
is sometimes compared with the Indian, und 
it is predicted that, like the Indian, he wi!l dic 
out before the onward progress of the Anglo 
Saxon race. I have not the least apprehen- 
sion at this poiot. In features and complex 

ion, the negro is more unlike the European 
than is his Mongolian brother. Bat the in- 
terior resemblance is greater than the exterior 
difference. The Indian wraps himself inp 
gloom, and proudly glories in isolation—he re 

treats before the onward march of civiliza- 
tion. The humming of the honey bee warns 
bi.m away fiom his hunting grounds. He 
ses the plowshare of civilization tossing up 
the bones of his venerated fathers, and he dies 
of a broken heart. Not so with the negro. 
There is a vitality about him that seems alike 
invincible to hardship and crue!ty. Work bim, 
whip him, sell him, torment him, and he still 
lives, and clings to American civilization—ap 
Uncle Tom in the Church, and an Uncle Ben 
on the Southern coast, to guide our Burnside 
expeditions. 

My friends, the destiny of the colored 
American, however this mighty war shall ter- 
minate, is the destiny of America. We shall 
neyer leave you. ‘The allotments of Provi 
dence seem to make the black man of Amer 
ica the open book out of which the Ameri: 
can people are to learn lessons of wisdom 
power, and goodness—more sublime and glo- 
rious than any yet attained by the nations of 
the old orthenew world. Over the bleeding 
back of the American bondman we shall learn 
mercy. In the very extreme difference of 
color and featares of the pegro and the Anglo- 


Saxon, shall be learned the highest ideas of 
the sacredness of man and the fullness and per- 
fection of human brotherhood. 

Throughout the delivery of his address, 
Mr. Douglass was interrupted with most 
hearty and eothusiastic applause. 


The Senate yesterday [Feb. 5] expelled 
Mr. Jesse D Bright of Indiana by the deci- 
sive vote of 32 to 14—most of the Repubii- 
cans voting with the more deiermined Upion- 
ists of other shades to expel. His offense 
consisted in writing, on the first of March 
last, a letter to the “Hon. Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Confederate States,” recom- 
mending to him a Mr. Thomas B. Lincoln as 
inventor of a valuable improvement in fire- 
arms. On being taken to task in the journals 
for this he avowed himself inflexibly opposed 
to“ coercion.” Mr. Bright is a native of this 
State (Chenango County,) lived formerly in 
Kentucky, where he owned slaves after his re- 
moval to Indiapa,of which State he was chosen 
Lieut. Governor nearly twenty years ago.— 
He has been seventeen years a Senator—for 
the last three under a pretended election 
which had no more validity nor claim to re- 
spect, than though it had been made in a bar 
room by the crew of a passing Mississippi 
fiat boat. He was awarded the seat bya 
scandalous partizan vote, and would proba- 
bly have lost it then but for the death of 





act as Chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
have reported strongly against him, and could 
hardly have been overborne. Mr. Bright is 
an able man, alwaysa Democrat, supporter 
Breckinridge and Lane in 1860, and has ever 
gone with those who went furthest in conces- 
sions to Slavery. Gov. Morton will doubtless 


/send a better man in his stead and we do not 


think be has any chance to get back after 
the Legislative eleetion in Indiana next full. 
The Iydiana Democrats are mainly of the 
Douglas stamp, and can suit themselves far 
better in a Senator—should the fortunes of 
the canvas give them the power—than to 
take a further dose of Bright.—T'ribune. 





—A clerk iu one of the departments in 
Washington was lately detected in the act of 
communicating information to the rebels, and 
was immediately discharged. ° A few days af- 
ter, he appeared at the Secretary’s office with 
a letter asking his reappointment. ‘This let- 
ter was from a Governor of one of the West- 
ero States. ile writes to the Secretary that 
the exclerk is an old and intimate friend of 
his, a good loyal citizen ; has been most un- 
justly dealt by, and ends by asking as a par- 
ticular personal favor that Mr. ex-clerk be re- 
inatated in his office. And the request was im- 
mediately complied with. Directiy after.an ac- 
quaintance meeting Mr. Reinstated, said to 
him : “ Where did you get acquainted with 
Gov. ?” **f pever was acquainted with 
him never spoke to him ip my life.” “How 
did you get sach a strong letter from him to 
the Secretary ?” “Oh I have a pretty sister 
who went to Alexandria the other day with 
the Governor. She procured the letter for 
me.” 

—Iu the Convention of the New State o 
Kanawha Mr. Battell, of Ohio county offered 
th following proposition relative tu slavery in 
the new State: No slave shall be brought 
into the new State for permanent residence 
after the adoption of the Constitution ; all 
children born of slave parents in this State, 
on and after the 4th of July,1865,shall be free 
and the legislature may provide by general 
laws for the apprenticeship of sach children 
during their minority, and for subsequeut col- 
onization. 

‘The above proposition was referred to the 
Committe on General Provisions, which com- 
mittee will probably report some time this 
week. It is not expected the committee will 
report any provisions of the above character, 
the majority being averse to the consideration 
of the slavery question ; but whenever that 
committee make their report, @ proposition 
embodying the sentiments of free State men 
will be brought forward, and will from present 








indications be fiercely contested. 





Judge Batler of South Carolina, who wonld © 
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[From the Reading (Pa.) Journal.) 
A CONTRABAND'S STORY. 


Sa eeeeeeieneieaeineanlal 


A regular Virginie plantation slave 
through here iast week on his way to New 
York, in search of his wife. They escaped 
about the same time, but miesed each other. 
He feil in with Geo. Banks’ Division, and bis 
wife and children he thinks crossed the river 
near Washington. He supposes that they 
are pow in New York. It seems that he fell 
in with some soldiers who were members ov! 
H. Ward Beecher’s church, and they gave 
him a document for himself, and one Yor bis 
wife. We give his story pretty much as he 
told it, except the plantation dialect : 


My name is Joho Parker, I was born in 
King and Queen’s county Virginia, I do not 
know my age. My master’s name was Benja- 
min Wilson ; he failed in business, and when 
he broke up. they seized 130 negroes—ot 
which I was one—and sold them at the auc- 
tion market ia Richmond. I was bought by 
Thomas Griggs, a Colonel in the Rebel army 
for $1,000. My new master brought me with 
a number of other slaves he had purchased, to 
his plantation in Jefferson county, and set me 
to work. I married a wife, after leaviog my 


_ first maste:, who belonged to a plantation five 


miles away from ours. I staidawith my new 
master until the war broke out, then he and 
bis sons went away to the war, leaving ap 
overseer to manage us. In two weeks our 
Overseer also went to the war. We had good 
times then, and eat up everything we could 
get. Not long after, our mistress and her two 
| daughters packed up and went off. Our mas- 
ter had told us to-stay at the plantation uatil 
he came back, and that if any d—d Yankees 
showed themselves in his absence, to shoot 
_them. Our master had also before this sent 
us to Winchester and Fredericksburg to work 
upon the batteries and assist at the trenches. 
When the officers discharged us we returned 
to the plantation, where we remained until 
the seat of government was removed from 
Montgomery to Richmond. A report was 
then spread that the whole of Richmond wus 
to be fortified, and that all the negroes would 
be wanted to help ‘Ten of us then went to 
Richinond and worked for a considerable 
length of time upon batteries and breast- 
works on James River. When they were 
done with us we returned to the farm and 
- found our overseer athome. We worked on 
smoothly until the excitement about the ex- 
pected battle at Bull Run arose. They said 
that all the colored people must then come 
and fight. I arrived at the Junction two 
days betore the action commenced. They 
immediately placed me in one of the batter- 
ies. ‘I'here were four colored men in our bat- 
tery, | don't know how many there were in 
the others. We opened fire about ten o'clock 
on the morning of Sunday the 2Ist ; couldn't 
see the Yankees at all and only fired at ran- 
dom. Sometimes they were concealed in the 
woods and then we guessed our aim. There 
was very heavy firing around me, but I can’t 
tell the number of their guns. The most of 
the guns were of the kind they call mortars. 
My work was to hand the balls and swab out 
the cannon; in this we took turns: The ol- 
ficers aimed this gun ; we fired grape shot.—- 
The balls from the Yankee guns fell thick all 
arouod. In one battery a shell burst and 
killed twenty, the rest ran. Thank the Lord ! 
none were killed in our battery. I felt bad 
all the time, and thought every minute my 
time would come; I felt so excited that I 
hardly knew what [ was about, and felt worse 
than dead. We wish to our hearts that the 
Ya: kees would whip, and we would have run 
over to their side but our officers would have 
sot us if we had made the attempt. I staid 
at my place till the order came for all to re- 
treat, then every one ran thinking that the 
Yankees were close upon their heels. I fol- 
lowed the retreat a good piece, but as soon 
as our officers found out that the Yankees 
were also ranning a8 fast as we were, they or- 
dered a halt, and the Black Horse Cavalry 
(which lost a great namber in the fight,) stop- 
ped all the fugitives and turned in pursuit of 


An 
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the United States troops but the general was 

a little “skittish” ablut following him, and 
they didn't care to press furward upon them 
very shurply. There were but two regiments 
of colored men in the Bull Ron fight that I 
saw. One was free negroes the other slaves. 
Our masters tried all they could to make us 
ight ‘They promised to give us our freedom 
and money besides, but non: of us believed 
them, we only fought because we had to. 

I staid about here for two weeks, we work- 
ed until the next Friday burying the dead — 
We did not bury the Yankees and our men 
in the same hole, we generally dug a long 
hole 8 or 9 feet deep and threw in a hondred 
in each pit. Wecouldnt make any kind of 
coffins for them. We stripped the Yankees 
of all their clothes and valuables, but buried 
our men without taking anything off them, 
the Yankees had the best clothes. The 
Colonel of our Regiment told us to bring all 
the money, watches, &c., to him. 


We found a great number of wounded, and 
the first thing they asked for was “ water ! 
water |’ but we had none to give them.— 
Some of the wounded we put out of their 
misery by bayoneting them. They would cry 
out and beg for their lives but we didn’t dare 
to sparethem. Flags of truce came over for 
some of the dead but they would not give 
them up. The Yankees came many times af- 
ter some Colonel of theirs who had & brother 
in the U. S. Government, but, they as many 
times refused to allow bis body to be given 
up; they took him off butI don’t know 
what they did with him. 


We were afraid of another attack from the 
Yankees, and prepared ourselves as well as 
we could to meet them again, but they didn’t 
come. I then left by leave of our officers, 
with six of my master’s men to go home.— 
One of these had been wounded by a shell, 
ad he died after suffering verp much. Many 
colered people were killed in the action.— 
When we got back we found all the cattle 
and mules gone, and corn all grown up with 
weeds, but we didn’t care for that, all we 
wanted was a chance toescape. There were 
officers prowling round the neighborhood in 
search of all the negroes, but we dodged 
round so smartly, they did’t catch us. The 
first thing that | did on my return was to see 
my wife ; she lived five miles away. I suc- 
ceeded in finding her ; she was very glad that 
[ hado’t been killed : she asked me how the 
fight went, I told her our masters had beat 
the people from the free country, she was 
very sorry to hear that the Yankees ran. | 
staid with my wife from Saturday night un- 
til Monday morning, and then returned to my 
master’s; | was afraid to stay long in the 
neighborhood for fear of the officers, so I left 
and came nearer the American lines. I tound 
the U. S. soldiers at Alexandria, who gave 
me two papers, one for myself and one for my 
wife; they asked me whether I could get my 
wife, I said I would try. I tben went back, 
ard finding her, I gave her the paper and told 
her she must try to get off, 1 told her to come 
to the Chain Bridge at a certain time and I 
would meet her, but 1 found out they wouldn't 
allow me to pess over there, so 1 fixed ap- 
other plan to get my wife over, I was to meet 
her in a canoe and ferry her across, but I miss- 
ed her though, and I think she must have 
gone too high up the river. When I had 
given her up I went along up the river and 
came up with some of the pickets in Gen. 
Banks’ division, near Frederick, Md. I was 
afraid, but they welcomed me and shouted ; 
“Come on! don’t burt him!’ Some of the 
pickets. were on horseback, they gave me a 
suit of clothes and plenty to eat, and treated 
me well. They wanted me to stay and go 
down into Virginia and tell them all about 
where the batteries were, but I was afraid to 
try that country again, and said that I was 
bound for the North, I told them all I knew 
about the position of the other army, about 
the powder mill on the Rappabanoock river, 
&e. They let me go, and they gave me a pa- 
per to some man who keeps a church—they 
said—in New York, and told me that be wonld 
see to me and make allright. I left at night. 








and travelled for the star, I was afraid of the 
Secessionists in Maryland, andl only walked 
at night. I came to Gettysburg ina week, 
and I thought when I saw the big barns, that 
I was in another country. I asked a man 
what State this was, and be said Pennsylva- 
nia. I rested there awhile and then travelled 
oo till 1 came to the side of the mountain and 
then I laid by. I would lay in the woods in 
day time and walk at night, sometimes I 
would meet people at night, and when I heard 
them coming I jumped over the fence into the 
fields; I had a bag of provisions which I got 
from the soldiers, and eat savingly. Iam go- 
ing from here to New York where I hope to 
meet my wife, she has two girls with her ; 
one of my boys is with my master, and the 
other, who is 14 years old. I think was 
taken to Louisiana. My wife andI are going 
to travel from New York to Canada. 


— A correspondent accompanying the Barn- 
side Expedition tells how a company of con- 
trabands was picked up in Pamlico Sound, 
as follows : 

This morning soon after daylight, an open 
boat filled with people, was seen on the sound 
making toward the fleet, and the Ceres put 
off to pick them up. The boat contained 
nineteen colored persons—-fuur men, five wo- 
men, and ten children, the latter small, all fa- 
gitives from the neighborhood of Middletown, 
on the main shore. Being not quite sure 
whether the Ceres was a Union or rebel steamer, 
(she having no flag up at the time,) the fugitives 
did not come to till several musket shots had 
been fired abead of them. When however, 
they were certuin of the character of the 
Ceres the joy of the poor creatures was up- 
bounded. ‘Their boat was half filled with 
water, and men, women and children were 
completely drenched, and some of them, when 
lifted to. the deck, were so benumbed that 
they could not stand. 

They left the mouth of Middleton creek 
about midnight. The night was exceedingly 
boisterous, the coldest and the most incle- 
ment of the season. The capacity of their 
boat was not more than one balf of the num- 
ber crowded into it, and onder the most favor- 
able circumstances, their situation would 
have been sufficiently critical. ‘They had one 
ragged sail, which they boisted, taken tow 
pnother boat, containing four and a quantity 
of clothing and chattels. They had not long 
been out before the boat in tow broke adrift, 
and this one nearly swamped, so furious was 
the gale and rovgh the Sound. Whaf be- 
came of the second boat is not known, though 
the fugitives think tbat it will yet come in. 








In this perilous condition, in this boat,- 


more than balf hlled with water, and ready to 
swamp at apy moment, the wisd blowing a 
gale, the waves threatening to engulf them, 
drenched to the skin, and the weather bitter 
cold, the miserable fugitive neither turned 
back nor faltered, but with skill equalled only 
by their fortitude, kept on their course. On 
receiving them on boad Cupt. Macdiarmont 
took means to get them warin, and conveyed 
them to the Philadelphia, where flag officer 


Goldsborough received them kindly, and with- © 


out delay directed a warm breakfast to be 
served to them. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more 
wretched speetacle than this group of miser- 
erable fugitives presented, as, half-famished 
and benumbed, they huddled around the warin 
stove, and afterwards partook of their break- 
fast. They were placed in charge of Capt. 
Morris at Fort Hatteras. The fugitives sa 
that the negroes on the main + hore of North 
Carolina are fleeing to the woode—where 
thousands are already congregated—to escape 
being sent back into the country, whither 
their ownerc and the population generally are 
fleeing. They represent that Union men are 
quite numerous who dare not declare their 
sentiments, and that a panic prevails through- 
out the country. The fugitives say they were 
to have been met dy another boat with twenty 
more fugitives, who were to keep them comp- 
apy. Though this arrangement failed, it is 
believed the second party will be along in 
due time. 
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From the Washington National Republican, 
WILL THE CONTRABANDS FIGHT t 


It has been shown, in previous numbers o' 
the National Republican, by the testimony o! 
indisputable. facts, that contrabands cun and 
will work, and that they can and do learn — 
The question at the head of this article— 
Will the Contrabands Fight ?—is a direct 
corollary from the others, and one of the 
most important and serious that can be an- 
swered at the present fime. If it be true 
that the contrabands will fight for the pres- 
ervation of the Union, even as they are at 
this moment armed and equipped to fight for. 
its destruction, then it follows that the fact 
ought to be generally known, that the peo 
ple and Government of the United States 
may act accordingly. 


From the earliest ages of the world, the 
people from whom the contrabands of this 
country originally sprang, have been a.peo- 
ple of war. The antecedents of centuries in 
the nations around them combine to make 
them warlike. The origin and progress of 
the slave trade have done the same thing.— 
Through all the tribes of the people of color, 
not only in this country, but in all others 
where they reside in numbers, the relations of 
tribal authority, royalty, chieftainsbip, war- 
like propensities, are preserved, canonized, 
and handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. As the people of color have increased 
in this country, as they have become Ameri- 
canized and carried comparatively remote 
from the kings, and queens, and warriors, 
from whom portions of them sprang, they 
have etill preserved and cherished the war- 
memorials of the past. They have almost 
wholly, and for years, acted on the belief that 
they are to be delivered from American bond- 
age as the children of Israel were delivered 
from the bondage of Egypt. ‘Through many 
parts of the South there is a song sung that 
illustrates and intensifies this idea. It has 
been in use in some parts of Virginia for 
years, but has been forbidden to be suug in 
certain quarters of that State, end is never 
or scldom beard in States further South. 


Here are the clearest intimations of the 
spirit of war. Here is the strong conception 
of the people of color that Moses and the 
children of Israel had a God-given right to 
resist tyranny. In addition to this testimony 
is that constantly presented in the events of 
the past and passing times. Although the 
contrabands have not been allowed to read, 
yet they have frequently overheard the read 
ing of others. The result of the insurrec- 
tion in St. Domingo has long been known 
amorg the contrabands of the South—the 
name of Touissant L’Overture has been pass- 
ed from mouth to mouth until it has become 
a secret household word—and a love of lib- 
erty, fed by a love of arms, bas been render- 
ed universal and almost omnipotent. It has 
been felt that if it was right for the colored 
Haytiens to fight to be free, it is equally 
right for colored Americans. 


A strong incentive to the war element in 
the Old Dominion is found in the parade of 
the motto of the State on various public and 
private occasions. “ Resistance to tyrants is 
obedience to God." is pictured on the Vir- 
ginia shield, with figure of an armed woman, 

rsonating Liberty, with a lifted sword in 

er hand and her foot trampling on the neck 
of a prustrate tyrant. How suggestive to 
the contraband! Yet he has seen it, beard 
it explained, exhibited, illuminated in trans 
parexcies, painted in pictures, paraded on 
banners, fulminated in the thunders of stump 
speeches and dinner table oratory, until he 
has learned it all by heart, and drank deeply 
of the inspiration from which its springs — 
‘There has not been a Fourth of July oration. 
vora reading of the Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence, nor a salute io honor o! 
the spread of republican liberty, nor a shout 
for La Fayette nor Lamartine nor Kossuth, 
but it has been like an electric spark to the 
war paasion in the eympathetic sval of the 
straggling contrabend. The war fire has 
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‘been kindled around his soul, and it has 
warmed withiv him the selfevident avd up- 
conquerable love of liberty. 

So general isthe conviction in the South 
that the determination to fight for freedom is 
universal, however latent, among the bonds- 
men, that there are cases where the singing 
of this very soug of Moses leadiag the Israel- 
ites from the bondage of Kgypt—in a far off 
country and remote age ag that event was— 
has been punished in the most severe manner. 
Facts on this point are abundant, if there 
were room to ivsert them here. What ‘near 
the armed midnight minutemen of the Soutb- 
ern cities? What is the omen of the alarm 
bell in the centre of all these towns ?— 
Wherefore are they supplied, in their very 
hearcs, witL arsenals, cacvor, magazines ?— 
Why was it that John Randolph, in bis 
“ Notes on Virginia,” makes the startliog 
statemeut——“ The midnight bell tulls not in 
| Richmond, but the mother hugs her infant 
more closely to her breast?’ How imwpress- 
ive are those other words of the Suge of 
Monticello : “I tremble for my country when 
I remember that God is just, and that His 
justice cannot sleep forever ; for in the cor- 
teat which must inevitably come between the 
master and the slave, the Almighty has no at- 
tribute that can take sides with the master.” 

All these ominous things the contraband 
knows, sees, hears, feels. What is the lesson 
that they teach ? This, and only this: rae 
CONTRABAND WILL FIGHT! In Canada, it is 
well-known, the escaned people of color have 
been organized into companies—in some in- 
stances into regimnents—where they have 
learned the practice of war. Some of these 
have been accepted and well tested by the 
British Government. And knowledge of the 
fact has reached many parts of the South, 
and been communicated, by the mysterious 
affinities of slavery, all among the contra- 
bands. In th® Wert Indies, the Kast Indies, 
China, Africa, and other countries, some of 
the best, bravest, most thoroughly disciplined, 
vigorous soldiers of England, France, Russia, 
and other countries are, or have been, of the 
contraband persuasion. What is true in 
other lands. other things being equal, is equal- 
ly true in America. 

The experience of the present war for the 
Union is forcibly illustrated, in this contra- 
band question, by the wars of the Revolu- 
tion and of 1512. Inthe tormer, Washing- 
ton employed contrabands, on several danger 
ous occasions, among his conragegus, and 
trusty seutinels. It was when he said, on the 
perilous heights of Newburgh, not far from 
West Point, when, as now, the whole country 
was endangered by the presence of traitors, 
+“ Let none but Americans be put on guard 
to-night !” that he ordered COLORED MEN, 
contrabaaods, toshoulder the sentries muskets, 
and stand in the front rank of honor and of 
danger. Full well did Wasnincton koow 
that the contrabands would fight. 


Who was it shed the first blood in the pri- 
mal battle, the initiatory fight of the Revolu- 
tion? A colored man—a contraband—the 
volunteer Attucks, who fell in the front rank 
of the American lines, the first American to 
fall by British bulletson American soil—the 
first dead martyr to American liberty! The 
testimony of General Jackson in the last war 
with Great Britain is directly in point. In 
his proclamation to the contrabands, calling 
on them to jom him in-defending New Or- 
leans, he pays a strong tribute to their 
bravery, love of home and kindred, and pat- 
riotic devotion to their country. All this is 
history, and. cannot be denied Ah! yes: 
rely upon it, the’contrabanis will fight ; 600,- 
000 strong, with at least as many more vol- 
unteers from the emancipated of the West 
Indies. The experience of all who have re- 
cently been in the South, in connection with 
the Union army and navy forces there, and 
of all who know what the generals and naval 
officers of the Confederate States have done 
in enlisting contrabands, goes, conclusively, 
to establish this great point. The contra 
bands will fight, and fight tothe last. They 
learn the use of fire arms quickly, they are 





accustomed to drill, they are fond of masic, 
they are social and clanpish, and hence easily 
massed ; and when they have brave and skill- 
ful commanders, above all, when they have a 
hope of liberty before them, the contrabands 
wiil fight on to the close of the war, and our 
glorious Union is preserved. Many facts exist 
to attest the trath.of these statemests all 
over the land. 


C. W. Dentson, U. 8. Chaplain. 
From Port Royal, 8S. C. 





Respitx or Gorpon.—Capt. Gordon, who 
was sentenced a few weeks since to be hang- 
ed on Friday next, is respited for two weeks 
from that time. Since his conviction and 
sentence, his counsel, ex-Judge Dean, has 
been in constant attendanee upon the Presi- 
dent, upon whom be has brought to bear all 
the arguments, legal and otherwise, which he 
could suggest for the accomplishment of that 
end. ‘The case of Gordon isa peculiar one.— 
The offense for which be was tried was the 
fourth violation of the law against the slave- 
trade, and seemed to have been cliaracterized 
by more than ordinary brutality. Unusual 
interest has been excited in legal and com- 
mercial circles by this case, from the fact that 
heretofore conviction for such crime has-been — 
a seeming impossibility, the law being appar- 
ently a dead letter upon the statute book.— 
Naturally all persons in any way. affected, pe- 
cuniarily or otherwise, in the slave traffic, are 
greatly interested in Gordon's fate, and con-| 
sequently no means have been spared that in- 
genuity, affection, or interest could suggest to 
ameliorate his condition. About two weeks 
since, the District-Attorney (K. Delafield 
Smith, esq.) went to Washington, that he 
might thoroughly inform the President ofthe 
facts in the case, and protect him from impo- 
sition by interested parties. After a pro. 
tracted interview, Mr. Smith returned, satis- 
fied that the ends of justice would doubtless 
be secured. Since that time, so determined 
have been theeflorts of the prisover’s coun- 
sel, that Mr. Smith felt it his daty to rein- 
form the President, which he did by writing 
to a prominent member of the Adnministra- 
tion a full resume of the case, with all its hors 
rors. Le also referred to the decided impres- 
sion of the presiding Judge, of a majority of 
the Jury, and of the public at large, that 
Gordon should suffer the full. penalty of the 
law. Beyond this he did not teel at liberty 
to go, and left the whole affair in the hands 
of the Executive. Yesterday the prepara- 
tions for his execution were completed, and 
although no word bad been received from 


| Washington, the belief was entertained at 


the public offices that the sentence would be 
carried into effect at the appointed tine. — 
Gordon seemed to have some ground for the 
hope of Presidential interference. He argu- 
ed that as Mr. Lincolun had made no decis- 
ion as yet, he could not be expected to do so 
adversely, as that would give him ((sordon) 
but 24 hours in which to peapane for death, 
which, in his opivion. would be unnecessarily 
harsh, as well as uousual. He thought that 
the only proper and sensible settlement of the 
question would be, for the President to grant 
a pardoa in this case. while he announced his 
unalterable determivation to punish with ex- 
treme penalty the next and all other offenders. 
Late in the afternoon, while Gordon was 
reading an evening paper, his wife, who isa 
very pretty little woman of about twenty- 
two years of age, brought to him a telegraph- 
ic announcement of two weeks’ respite. 


The poor woman was completely overcome 
with joy at so great a boon, and nearly faint- 
ed as she handed the glad word of relief to 
her imprisoned husband. He bore it, as he 
bears everything, with the utmost nonchal- 
ance, and evidently regarded it as but one 
step toward the gate of liberty for which he 
ha; so persistently struggled. Gordon looks 
pale, and has seemed during the last few days 
quite anxious for news from Washington, 
which having come opportunely enabled him 
to spend last night in undisturbed rest and 
long needed healthful sleep. 
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The Kebels in rngiand. 





A late foreign arrival brought the letter of 
the rebel agents in London tyLord Russe. 
urging a recognition of the independence o 
the “Confederate States of America.” They 
in‘orm him that they were appointed on the 
16 h of March last, by the President of that 
so styled government, and proceed in a very 
elaborate manoer to present their claims, and 
the arguments which should lead Eng! ind tu 
such a recoguition. We propose to re pro- 
duve some of these, some of which we have 
italicised as being flat falsehoods or the gross- 
est misrepre-entations: 

C'NDITION OF THE SOUTH. 


In connection with this view, the under- 
signe ' explained to your Lordship the unity, 
the deliberation, the moderation and regard for 
personal and public right, the absence of undue 
pomuar commotion during the process of seces 
sion, the daily and ordinary administration of 
the laws in every department of justice, all of 


‘which were distinguishing features of this grand 


mouvement, 
| REBEL HONOR. : 

This Government commenced its career 
entirely without a navy. Ovwing to the high 
sense of duly which distinguished the Southern 
officers who were lately in commission in the Uni 


ted States navy, t'e ships which otherwise 


might have been broughtinto Southern p orte, 
were honorably delivered up to the United States 
Government, and tie navy, built for the pro- 
tection of the people of all the States, is now 
used by the Government at Washington to 
coerce the people and blockade the ports of 
one-third of the States of the late Union. 


MR. LINCOLN’S OPPRESSION. 


Since the organ zation of the Government 
of the Confederate States in* February last, 
and since Mr. Lincoln assumed the reins f 
government in the Uniied States, and com 
menced preparing his aggressive policy 
against the Confederate States, the moral 
weight of their position and cause, aided by 
the unconstitutional action and policy of the 
new President and his Cabinet, have caused 
four other great States—viz : Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas, contain- 
ing about 4,500 000 inhabitants, and covering 
an extent of valuable territory equal to that 
of France and Spain—to secede fom the late 
Union and join the Confederate Sates; while 
the inhabitants of three other powerful S:ates 
—viz: Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri— 
ere now e#gitated by the throes of revolution, 
and a large part of them are rising ip arms 
to resist the military Cespotism which, in the 
name of the Constitution, has been so ruthless 
ly, and in such utter perversion of the provi- 
sions of that instrument, impo ed unon them. 


A FREE STATE TO SECEDE. 


The undersigned have also sufficient reas- 
ons for the belief that even tn the nor.hwestern 

rt of the State of Illinois, a part of the people 
Sew proclaimed open opposition to Mr. Lincoln's 
unconstitutional and despotic Government, while 
in several others, their Legislatures have 
condemned the wer as subversive of the Con 
stitution. In addition to these striking evi- 
dences of the increa:ed strength of the Con- 
federate States, and of great internal weakness 
aud division in Mr. Lincoln’s Government, the 
undersigned can proudly and confidently 

int to the unity which exists among the peo- 
ple of the eleven Confederate States, with the 
solitary and unimportant exception of the ex 
treme northwest corner of Virginia, lying be- 
tween Ohio and Pennsylvania, and settled al- 
most exclusively by Northern emigrants, 


CONFEDERATE LOANS TAKEN. 


In everything that constitutes the material 
of war, thus far the Confederate States have 
supplied themselves from their own resourcs, 
uniided by that free intercourse with the 
world which has been opened to the United 
States. Men, arms, munitions of war of eve- 
ry description, have been supplied in ample 
abundance to defeat all attempts to success- 
fully invade our borders. Money has been ob- 
tained in the Confederate States in sufficient 
quantity Hvery wan that has been put upon 
the market has been taken at and above par, and 
the undersigned but state the universal im- 
pression and belief of their Government and 
their fellow citizens in the Confederate States 
that, no matter what may be the deman4 for 


| 


dine 


meaus to defend their country against inva- 
sion, sufficient resources of every character, 
and sufficient patriotism to furnish them, ex- 
ist within the Confederate S:ates for that pur- 
pose. 

SLAVEHOLDING 8TATE3 DECLARED RICH. 


The undersigned are aware that an impres- 
sion has prevailed, even in what may be 
termed well informed circles in Europe, that 
the slaveholding States are poor, aud. not 
able to sustain a proluaged conflict with the 
non slavea:iding Siatesoithe North. In the 
0; inion of the uodersigned,this idea ia.grossly 
erroneous; apd considering the importance 
ofacorrec understand ng of the relative re- 
sources of the two contending Pywers, in 
resulving the question of the ability of the 
South to maintain its position, your Lordsbip 
will pardon a reference to the statistical 
tables of 1850, the last authentic ex»osition 
of the resources of the Un ted States which 
has yet been published, and which is append 
ed to this communication. The incontestible 
truths exhibited in that table prove tbat tht 
Confederate States pussess the elemeuts of 
agreat and powerlul nation, capable not only 
of clothing, feeding and defending them. 
selves, but also of clothing all the nations of 


and fiee trade. 
DELICATE GROUND-—THE NEGRO. 


The undersigned are also aware that the 
anti slavery s nliment 89 universally preva- 
lent in England has shrunk from the idea cf 
forming friencly publicrelations with a Gov 
ernment recognizing the slavery of a part of 
the numan race,) The questi n of the morali- 
ty of slavery it is not fer the un lersigned to 
discuss with any fore'gn Power. 1 he authors 
of the American Declaration of Independen.:e 
found the African race in the colonies to be 
slaves, both by colonial and English law, and 
by the law of nations, 

Thus great and good men left that fact and 
the reeponsibiiily for its existence where they 
found it; and thus finding that there were 
two distinct races in the colonies, one free 
aud capable of maintaining their freedom, 
the other slaves, and, in their opinion, unfit- 
ted to entet upon that contest, and to govern 
themselves, they made their jamous declara- 
ion of freedom for the white race alone.— 
They eventually framed and put in operation, 
in the course of afew years, two plans of 
goverre ment, both resting upon that great and 
recogn’zd distinction between tie white ard 
the black man, and perpetuating that distine 
ti n as the funcamental law of the govern- 
ment they framed, which they declared to be 
framed for the benefit of themselves aud their 
posterity; in theirown language, “to secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
p sterity.” 


WAS SLAVERY THE CAUSE OF SECESSION ? 


The wisdom of that course is not a matter 
for discussion With foreign nations. Suffice 
it to say that thus were the great American 
institutioas frame’, and thus have hey re- 
mained unchanged to this dxy. It was from 
n> fear that the slaves would be liberated that 
secession 'ook pace. The very party in 
power has proposed to gua antee s'avi ry for- 
ever in the States, if the South would but re, 
main in the Union. Mr. Lincolu’s Message 
proposes no freedom to the slave, but an- 
nounces subjection of his owner to the will 
of the Union; in other words, to tke will o 
the North. Even after the battle of Bull Run, 
both branches of the Congress at Washing. 
ton passed resolutions that the war is oy 
waged in order 'o uphold that (ro-slivery) 
Constitution, and to enforce the Jaws (many 
of them pro-slavery,) and out of 172 votes in 
the Lower House they receive all but two, 
and in the Senate all but one vote. As the 
army commenced its march, tye commanding 
General issued an order that no slaves should 
be received into, or allswed to follow, the 
camp. 

AN ADMISSION, 


The great object of the war, therefore, as 
now Officially announced,is not to free the slave, 
but to keep bim in su!jection to renee, 
and to control his Jabor through the legisla- 
tive channels which the Lincoln Government 
designs to force upon the master. The un- 
dersigned therefore submit with confidence 
that asfar as the anti-slavery sentiment of 
England is concerned, it can have no sympa- 
thy with the North; nay, it will probably be. 





come disgusted with a canting hypocrisy 


Europe under the benign influence of peace 


| which would enlist those sympathies on false 

pre.ences. The undersigned are, however, 
aot insensible to the surmise that the Lincoln 
Government may, uvder stress o* circum- 
stances, change its pulicy, a policy based at 
present more upon a wily view of what is to 
be its «ifect in rearing up an element in the 
Confederate States tavurable to the recon- 
struction of the Union, than upon any hon- 
est desire to uphold a constitution, the main 
provisions of which it has most shamelessly 
violated. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


But they confidently submit to your Lord- 
ship’s consideration, that success in produc. 
ing %0 abrupt and violent a destruction of a 
system of labor which has reared up 80 vast 
4 commerce between America and the great 
S'ates of Europe, which, it is supposed, now 
gives bread to 10,000,000 of the population of 
those States, which it may be satcly assumed 
is intimately blended with the basis of the 
yreat mauutac' uring and navigating pros per- 
ity that distinguishes the age, and probably 
not the least of the elements of this prosper- 
ity, would be visited with results disastrous 
’ the world, as well as to the master and 
slave, : | 


COTTON PICKING SEASON. 


The undersigned would also ask your Lord- 
ship’s attention tothe fact that the cotton 
picking season in the cotion growing sta es 
of the Confederacy has commenced. The 
crop bids fair to be at least an average one, 
and will be prepared for market and deliver- 
ed by our plantersand merchants as usual, on 
the wharves of the ports «f those States when 
there shall be a prospect vf the blockade being 
raised, and not before. As a defensive meas- 
ure, an embargo has been laid by the Govern- 
ment of the Confedetate States upon the pass- 
age of cotton by inland conveyance to the 
United Siates. To be o vtained, it muat be 
svugh’ turinthe Aitlantic and Gulf ports of 
those States, - . 


They submit to your Lordship the consid- 
eration of the fact that the blockade of ail 
the ports of the Confederate States was de- 
clared to have commenced by the blockad- 
ing officer of Charleston, when, in truth, at 
tbat time, and for weeks after, there was no 
pretence of a blackade of the ports in the 
Galf. They submit for consideration that 
sirce the establishm -nt of the b!ockade there 
have been repeated instances of vessels break- 
ing it at Wilmington, Char'estop, Savannah, 
Mobile and New Orleans. I+ wil be for the 
neuiral Powers, whose commerce has been 
so seriously damaged, to determine how long 
such a blockade shall be permitted to int er- 
tere with their commerce. 


J.ORD RU SELL’S REPLY. 


The following is Lord Russell’s reply : 
EARL RUSSELL TO MES8R8. YANCEY, ROST, 
AND MANN, 


ForEIGN OFFiceg, Aug. 24, 1861. 
The undersigned b:.8 ind the honor to re- 
ceive the letter of the 14 h inst., addressed to 
him by Mesrrs. Yancey, Rest, und Mann, on 
behalf of the so-styled Confederate States of 
North America. 


The British Government do not pretend in 
any way to pronounce a judgment upon the 
questions in deba'e between the United Siates 
and their adversaries in North Amesica; the 
British Government can only regret these dif- 
ferences have, unfortunately, been s:bmitted 
to the arbitrament of arms. Her Majesty has 
considered this contest as Constitutivg a civil 
war, and her Mujesty has, by her Royal Pro- 
clamation, declared her in'ention to preserve 
a strict neutrality between the contending 
parties in that war. 


+ 


Her Majesty will strictly perform the duties” 


which belong toaneutral. Her Majesty can- 
not undertake to determine by anticipation 
what may be the issue of the contest, nor can 
she acknowledge the inde; endence of the 
nine States which are now combined against 


tthe President and Congress ot the United 


States, until the fortune of arms or the more 
peacetn] mode of negotiation shall have more 
clearly determined the respective positions of 
the two belligents. 

Her Majesty can, in the meantime, only ex- 
press a hope that some acjustment satisfac— 
tory to both parties may be come to, without 
the calamities which must cause in the event 
of an embittered and protracted conflict. 


The undersigned, &c. RvussR1x. 
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INVITATION. 

Hayti will soon regain her ancient splendor. 
This marvelous soil that our fathers, blessed by 
God, conquered for us, will soon yield to us the 
wealth now hidden in its bosom. Let our 
black and yellow brethren, scattered through 
the Antilles, and North and South America 
hasten to co-operate with us io restoring the 
glory-of the Republic. Hayti is the common 
country of the black race. Our ancestogs, io 
taking possession of it, were careful] to announce 
in the Constitution that they pubiished, thatall 
the descendants of Africans, and of the inhab- 


itants of the West Indies, belong by right to' 


the Haytian'family. The idea was grand and 


generous. 
Listen,then, all ye negroerand mulattoes who, 


in the vast Continent of America, suffer from 
the prejudices of caste. The Republic calls 
you ; she invites you to bring to her your arms 
and your minds. The regenerating work that 
she undertakes interests all colored people and 
their descendants, no matter what their origin 
or where their place of birth. 

Hayti, regaining her former position, retaking 
her ancient sceptre as Queen of the Antilles, 
will be a formal] denial, most eloquent and per- 
emptory, against those detractors of our race 
who contest our desire and ability to attain a 
high degree of civilization. GEFFRARD. 


CIRCULAR==-<No. I. 


To the Blacks, Men of Color, and Indians in the 
United States and British North American 
Provinces : 

Feienps :—I am anthorized and instructed by 
the Government of the Republic, to offer you, 
individually and by communities a welcome, a 
home, and a free homestead, in Hayti. 

Such of you as are unable to pay your pass. 
age will be provided with the means of defray- 
ing it. 

Two classes of emigrants are especially in- 
vited—laborers and farmers. None of either 
class, or any class, will be furnished with pass- 
porte, who cannot produce, before sailing, the 
proofs of good character for industry and in- 
tegritv. 3 

To each family of emigrants, five carreaux 
(a carreau is 3 acresand 3 1-3 rods) of fresh 
and fertile Jand, capable of growing all the 
fruits and staples of the tropics, will be gratu- 
itously given, on the sole condition that they 
shall settle on it and cultivate it, and declare 
their intention of becoming citizens of Havti. 
To unmarried men, on similar conditions, two 
carreaux will be granted. 

Board and lodying, free of cost, will be fur- 
nished to the emigrants fur at least eight days 
after their arrival in the island. 

The government also will find remunerative 
work for those of you whose means will not 
permit you to begin immediately an independ- 
ent cultivation 

Emigrants are invited to settle in commun- 
ities. ‘ 

Sitges for the «rection of schools and chapels 
will be donated by the State, without regard to 
the religious beliet of the emigrants. 

The same protection and civil rights that the 
laws give to Revdlons are solemnly guaranteed 
to the emigranis. 

The fullest religious liberty will be secured 
to them ; they will never be called on to sup- 
port the Rozoan Catholic Church. 

No military service will be demanded of 
them, excepting that they shall form military 
companies ani drill themselves once a month. 

All the necessary personal effects, machinery 
and agricul‘ural instruments introduced by the 
emigrants, shall be entered free of duty. 

The emigrants shall be at liberty to leave the 
country at any moment they please ; but those 
whose passage shall be paid by government, if 
they wish to return before the expiration of 
three years, will be required to refund the 
money expended on their account. A contract, 
fixing the amount, will be made with each em- 

igrant before leaving the continent. 

I have been commissioned to superintend the 
interests of the emigrants, and charged with 
the entire control of the movement in America, 
and all persons, therefore, desiring to avail 
themselves of the inviiation and bounty of the 





| 


» for the United States. if he did not 


| Haytian Government, are requested to corres- 
pond with me. 

I shal] at once, as directed by the Govern- 
ment, establish a Bureau of Emigration in Bos- 
ton, and publish a Guide Book for the use of 
those persons of African or Indian descent who 
may wish to make themselves acquainted with 
the resources of the country and the disposition 
of its authorities 

I shall also appoint Agents to visit such com- 
munities as may seriously entertain the project 
of emigration. 

Immediate arrangements, both here and in 
Hayti,can he made fur the embapkment and 
settlement of one hundred thousand persons. 

By order of the Government of the Republic 
of Hayti, James Reppata, 

General Agent of Emigration. 
Bostuy, Nov. 3, 1860. 





CIRCULAR-=-=No. III. 


GENERAL HaytTian Bureau oF EMIGRATIVN, 
Boston, January 1, 1862. 


WINTER AND SPRING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Arrangements have been made by which 
emigrants can gai], monthly or oftener, from 
different American ports during the winter and 
spring. Due notice will be given of the days 
of sailing, through thecoluwns of “The Pine 
and Palm.’’ 

Persons desiring to emigrate are requested to 
read carefully the circulars of this Bureau, as 
published in full in «« The Pine and Palm,” and 
to follow the directions therein given, as it is 
impossible to provide for the comfort of pass- 
engers except by insisting on a str.ct compli- 


ance with our regulations. 

I, Let it be understood, that all who can pay 
for their passage are expected to do so; and 
that a passage will be advanced to such farmers 
and Jaborers only as are-unvable to meet this 
expense. 

I. All mechanics who intend to practice 
their trades in Hayti. must go at their own ex- 
pense ; the Government guarantees to find work 
for farmers and laborers only. It will welcome 
al] colored emigrants ; but it cannot agree to 
provide work for all c‘asses of mechanics. Its 
demands for agricultural labor is unlimited; 
but for mechanical skill this is not the case. 

I1f. Passengers will be charged at the rate of 
$18 cach adult from United States ports; from 
Canada West. or Detroit, Buffalo, or intermedi- 
ate places, $25. Children under eight will be 
charged half price ; infants under one year, free 

1V. Passengers, io all cases, must provide 
their own bedding at their ownexpense. Mat- 
tresses must be four feet wide. Each passenger 
must be provided with a tin gallon can for 
water, a tin cup, a tin plate, knife and fork, a 
few pounds of soap, and towels, with ‘such 
extra ulensils as may be deemed vecessary to 
hold the daily rations. Every adult emigrant 
must also be provided with a hoe, an axe, aud 
a spade 

V. The amount of baggage allowed to every 
passenger is two trunks, or two barrels, or one 
trunk and one barrel. All freight over that 
amount will be charged for, separately from the 
passage ticket, at the rate of 75 cents per barrel 
or 15 cents per cubic foot from American ‘ports ; 
and the amount of inland freight, if passengers 
come from the interior, will also be added to it. 
This is exclusive of the bedding, which goes 
free. All goods must be boxed up. 

VI. The board provided for emigrants will be 
the navy ratious of the United States, minus in- 
toxicating spirits, which will not be allowed in 
our vessels. Emigrants are at liberty to carry, 
free of expense, additional provisions to be user 
on the voyage. Slight additions may be made 
to the navy rations; but the Bureau does nut 
pledge itself to do so. 

VII. As efforts have been industriously mace 
by unscrupulous men to misrepresent the condi- 
tions under which emigrants who do not prepay 
their passages, must accept the offers of the Gov- 
ernment of Hayti,it is deemed advisable to 

ublish below, in full, the contract to be made 
with them. The words in italicand within 
brackets (blank in the original) are filled up to 
how precisely the terms on which a single man 
can emigrate. Itshould be distinctly under. 
stood, that no barrier whatever will be put to 
any man’s return, excepting that he shall pay 
the sum of eighteen dollars, with freightage, it 
any, as above indicated added .before embarking 

for his 
own passage from this country to ay The 
Government of Hayti, while they will welcome 
all visitors, cannot reasonably be expected to 
Pay their passages. Hence this provision. 
| he following is the contract with the emi- 





grants who do not prepay their passages: 





| 





ia 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Tas Acasement, made and entered into this 
[ first] day of [January] A. D., 1862, by 
and between James Reprats, of Boston, Gen- 
eral Agent of Emigration, on behalf of the 
Government of the Republic of Hayti, and 
[ John Smith, } late of { Detroit, Michigan, ] and 
an emigrant to Hayti ; | 

Wirnesseta : Thatsaid James Redpath, on be- 
half of the Government of Hayti aforesaid, 
agrees to provide a for said [John 
Smith] from the port of [Boston] to the port 
of (St. Mark.jin said Hayti, in the [Bri 
L’ Amid’ Haitt } leaving the port of [ Boston 
on or about the [turd] ~ of [January 
1861. upon the conditions er ow- 
ing, viz: 

F ink said [John Smith] hereby acknowledges 
the receipt of [a] ticket of passage from said 
port of [ Boston) tosaid port of (St. Mark ] 
in Hayti, and agrees during the term of said 
voyage to provide [his] own bedding, and 
the necessary utensils for eating and drinking. 

Secondly, in consideration of receiving the 
passage aforesaid, said [John Smith] further 
agiees, that if he accepts a grant of lard 
from the Governinent of Hayti, under the 
provisions of the Jaw on Emigration, apprev- 
ed by His Excellency, the President of the 
Republic of Hayti, September 1, 1860, he will 
repay to the Treasury of the Republic of 
Hayti the sum of [eighteen] dollars, Ameri- 
can currency, within [free years] frum the 
date of the contract, 

Furthermore, that if trom any cause said [ John 
Smith] sees proper to leave Hayti be- 
fore the expiration of the term of three years 
from the date of [Ais] arrival in the Island, 


ag Sa y the Treasury of the Republic 
of Hayti the sum of [eighteen] dollars, Amer- 


ican currency, as repayment of expenses in- 
curred by the agents of the Government for 
[Ais] passage to Hayti; but. nevertheless, 
with this express provision ; That if [he] does 
remain three years in the Island trom the 
date of [Ads] arrival therein, and does not see 
fit to accept a grant of land from the Govern. 
ment of the Republic of Hayti, [he] shall not 
be required to repay to the Treasury of the 
_ Republic of Hayti, or any agent of Govern- 
ment thereof. any sum whatever on account 
of said passage 
In Witness Wueseor, the said parties have 
hereunto set their handa and seals the day 
and year above written. 
James Rrpparn, 
[John Smith. ] 


VIIT. While all emigrants, who are able to 
do so, shoun!d pay their own expenses to the 
port of shipmen\ arrangements have been made 
by which an in'and passage can be advanced 
to them from as far west as Detruit, but no 
further, 

1X. To aid emigrants who wish to carry 
extra baggage, the Bureau will allow them, (by 
ygivirg a n te payable tothe Governnien: of 
Hayti.) to take such freight tw the amount of $10 
at 15 cents per cubic fugg. 

X. The basen vin it to be distinctly 
understood, however, tha¥ uvless at least twenty 
days notice is given of intention to sail, with 
the amount of baggage to be taken. it will not 
hold itself responsible to secure a passage for 
any one. 

I, All persons desiring information relative 
to Hayti. or the Movement,are cordially invit- 
ed to correspond with the General Agent, ap- 
DRESSING HIM AT New York. 

XII. Usual length of voyage, from fouiteen 
to twenty days. 

XIII. Specimen copies of “The Pine and 
Palm,” the official organ of the Movement, will 
be sent. free, to any colored American, any- 
where, by addressing the Publisher at Boston. 
[t will constantly contain the fullest news and 
most reliable facts respecting Hayti. 

XIV. Vessels for Hayti will sail every month 
from New York, Boston or Philadelphia. 

XV. The New York Bureau is situated at 
48 Beekman-st.; the Philadelphia Bureau, Room 
3, Anthracite Building. corner of Second and 
Walnut-sts.; the Boston Bureau, Room 7, 221 


Washington -st. 
should enclose a@ three 







XVL Corr 


cent postage stamp, to prepay a letter in reply to 
their questions. 

XVI. There are now no more copies of The Guide to 
Hayti, for gratuitous distribution; but “ Haytian Papers 
—No, 1,” which contain a brief synopsis of the Guide, 
will be.sent to any address on receipt of a 3-cent post 
age stamp. The Guide can be had of G. Woolworth Col. 
tun, 18 heekman ents York, at 50 cents for the 
Emigrants’ Edition, and $1 for the Geffrard Edition, post- 


JAMES REDPATH, 
General Ageat. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR IN BRISTOL. 





The Bristol (Englan¢d) Aoti-Siavery Asso- 
ciation has decided to prepare for holding the 
next Annual Bazaar in that city, early in 
April, 1862. 

For some years past the sale of work and 


other articles, contributed by the friends of| | 


the slave on this side of the Atlantic, has 
taken place in Great Britain or Ir land, to 
avoid the heavy duty incurred by sending 
them to America. 

The objects to which the proceeds will be 
applied are—the assistance of fugitive slaves, 
(many handreds of whom yearly effect their 
escape into British territory,)—diflusing infor. 
mation on the subject of slavery—and aiding 
some who have nobly stood their ground in 
defence of freedom. 

The attention of British Christians has so 
long been turned to the iniquity and horrors 
of the slave system, still existing in all their 
enormity, that it is believed when the ear is 
open to the cry of suffering millions, and to 
the still small voice, saying, ‘‘ Remember them 
that are in bonds, as bound with them,” 
many will give a hearty response to this invi- 
tation to do something for the enslaved. 


Whilst earnestly desiring that the present 
melancholy conflicts in America may be over- 
ruled for the hastening of cotire abolition, 
the Committee would remind their friends, 
that war and its attendant evils will probably 
affect the sum raised there for the cause, and 
render more needful the aid that can be af- 
forded by this country. 

Feeling that no effort must be slackened 
until the last fetter shall be broken, and the 
oppressed go free, the Bristol Anti-Slavery 
Association would earvestly solicit the kind 
co-operation of the friends of freedom by 
contributions to the Bazaar, and by securing 
a large amount of sympathy and help during 
the coming winter. 

They would especially appeal to those who 
enjoy the liberty wherewith Christ makes His 
people free, to lend their aid in breaking the 
chains, which not only hold the captive in 
outward bondage, but to so large an extent, 
hinder the spread of the Gospel among the 
oppressed and their oppressors. 

It is requested that contributions may be 
sent before the 20th of March to ladies whose 
names are annexed, and who will give further 
information if required. They will also gladly 
receive donations from any who prefer the 
aiding the cause in a more direct manner. 

Early notice will be given of the exact 
time fixed for the Bazaar. , 

It is requested that boxes from a distance 
may be sent to Mrs. H. Brirtran, Chadleigh 
House, White Ladies’ Road, Clifton, who 
should be informed by post of their dispatch. 

RECRIVING LADIES. 


Bristol—Mrs. O. C. Lane, the Mayoress, Clif- 
ton Down; Mrs. Richard Ash, 8, Victoria Sq’r; 
Mrs. Bruce, 21, Somerset Street, Kingsdown ; 
Mrs. Samuel Capper. Coburg Road, Montpelier; 
Mrs. E. Charleton, Ashley Hill: Miss Fox, 25, 
Cotham Road; Mrs. Grace, Elmfield Villa, 
Hampton Park; Mrs. Hebditch, Lopen Villa, 
Arley Hill; Miss Leonard, 3, Buckingham 
Villas; Mrs. Wm. Lemmon, 15, Portland Sq'r ; 
Mrs. Polglase, Parkside, Cotham Hill; Mrs. 
Sibree, Cotham Park : Miss Sherring, 3, Ashley 
Place ; Mrs. George Thomas, Brislington ; Mrs. 
Samuel Ware, 48, Park Street; Mrs. S. Wills, 
Hill Honse. Kingsdown. 
 Birmingham—Mra. Goodrick, George Street ; 
Mrs. Middlemore, Elvetham Rd.; Mrs. Stamps, 
~ Frederick Street; Mrs. Edmund Sturge, W hee- 
ley's Hill. : 

\ 





Bath—Mra Samuel Rutter, Stall Street. 
Berwick on Tweed—Mre. Jobn Paxton. 


Mrs. Coventry, 10, Devonshire 
Pisce. 


Cardif/—Mrs. Hevry Bishop, Queen Street 
M ~ Edearde Siasitelaene 


Miss Ame-Droz, 43, Lansdown 
Crescent. 


Coventry— Miss Cash, Sherburne Houee. 
Mrs. John Morland, Heath Lodge. 
— Mrs. Steer, 25, Wilmot Street. 
Dublin—Mra. Siuddert, Rathgar Mansion, 
Ra'hmines; Mrs. W. Webb, 6, Dunville Av., 
Rathmines. . 
Edinburgh— Mrs. Horseturgh, 18, Baccleuch 
Place; Mrs. Swan, 7, Hope Crescent. 
Falmouth—Mrs. A. Fox, Wodehouse Place ; 
Mrs. Hooper, Stratton Place, Green Bank ; Mrs. 
Maule, Teodiane Terrace. 
Glasgow—Mrs. Dr. Robson, 2, Queen’s Cres- 
cert; Miss Smith, 62, Kelvingrove Strect. — 
Halifax—Mrs. Russell Carpenter, 14, Milton 
Place ; Mrs. Hargraves, 3. Lord Street. 
Leedsa—Mrs Crofis, 15, Grove Terrace. _ 
Liverpool—Mrs. John Cropper, Dingle Bank ; 
Mrs. John Robberds, High Park Street. 
Montrose—Mrs. Dr. Lawrence, Mrs. Robert 
Barclay. 
Newcastle on Tyne—Miss Pringle. 
Piymouth—Mrs. Steele,St. Michael’s Terrace. 
Reigate, Surrey — Miss Alexander, London 
d. | 
pe ee Wm. Chubb, Bridge Street 
Sheffield —Mrs. Doncaster, Broomhall Park - 
Mrs. Kawson, Wincobank Hall; Mrs. Read, 1; 
Ashmount, Broomhill. : 
Street, Somerset— Mrs. . James Clark. 
Wellington, Somerse-—Mrs. Hawkins, Lip- 
pencotie Cottage. | 
N. B. The Bristol Comnuittee will be obliged 


by ladies attaching a price to their respective 
contributions. 
inne 
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On the 7th of September, Tne New York 
Weekly Tribune commenced the twenty first 
year of its existence ; The Daily Tribune being 
gome months older, and The Semi- Weekly Tri- 
bune somewhat younger, For more than twenty 
years, this journai bas labored in what its con. 
ductors have felt to be the cause of Humanity, 
Justice and Freedom, endeavoring to melivrate 
the condition of the oppressed and unfortunate, 
to honor and encouraye useful exertion in what- 
ever sphere. and, to promote by all means the 
mora’, intellectual aud material advancement of 
our country. It has aimed to be right rather 
than popular, and to ¢s;ouse and déommend to- 
day the truth that others may not be willing to 
aceept till to-morrow. In pursuing this course, 
mistakes have doubtless been made and faults 
committed; but, having in all things incited 
our r-adera to think and judge for themselves, 
rather than adopt blindly our own or others’ 
conclusions, we believe we may fairly claim for 
this journal the credit of having qualified its 
readers to detect and expose even its own errors, 
To develop the minds of the young by the most 
general, thorough and practical Education, and 
to encourage and stimulate Productive Industry, 
through free granis of Public Lands to actual 
settlers and cultivatois, as also through the pro- 
tection of immature or peculiarly exposed 
branches from too powerful foreign competition, 
are among the aims to which this journal has 
adhered through good and evil report, and which 
it steadfastly commends to American patriotism 
and philanthropy. | 

As to the Civil War now devastating our 
country, we bold it to have originated in a Re- 
bellion more wanton, wicked, inexcusable. then 
was ever before known—a Rebellion in the in- 
terest of the few against the many—a Rebellion 


designed to raise higherthe walls of caste and» 


tighten the chains of oppression. Having done 
all we could wi'hout a surrender of vital prin- 
cipleto avoid this War, and wifnessed the for- 
bearance, meekness, and long-suffering with 
which the Federal Government sought to avert 
its horrors, we hold it our clear duty, with that 
of every other citizen, to stand by the nation 
and its fairly chosen rulers, and to second with 
all oor ‘energies their efforts to uphold {the 
Union, the Constitution, and the supremacy of 
the Laws. And, though the Rebellion has be- 
come, through nsurpation, deception, terrorism, 
and spoliation, fearfully strong, we believe the 
American Republic far stronger, and that the 
unanimous, earnest effurts of loyal hearts and 
hands wili insure its overthrow. But on all 


| uestions affecting the objects, the scope, and 
Soaiten of this most extraordinary contest, we 


defer to those whem the American P eople have 
clothed with authority, holding unity of par- 


an emergency. 

In a erisis like the present, our columns must 
be largely en with the current history of 
the War for the Union, and with elucidations 


of its more striking incidents. We shall not, 
- vostro — that attention -. goons to 

oreign Affairs, to Agricultu to 
Crops, Markets, &c., &c., which has already, 
we trust, won for The Tribune an honorable 
position among its contemporaries. Our main 
object is aid shall be to p:oduce a compreben- 
sive newspaper, from which a careful reader 
may glean a vivid and careful history of the 
times, not merely in the domain of Action. but 
in that of Opinion also. As our facilities for 
acquiring infurmation increase with years, we 
trust that an improvement in the contents of 
our journal is perceptible, and that, in the va- 


may stil] hope to * make each day a critic on 
the last." In this hope, we solicit a continu- 
ance of the generous measure of patronage hith- 
erto accorded to our journal. ) 


TER MS. 
Daily Tribune (311 issues per annum)... $6 
Sem} Weekly (104 issues perannum)...... $3 
Weekly (52 issues per annum)............ $2 


To Cryss—Semi-Weekly: Two copies for 
$5 ; five for $11 25; ten copies to one address 
for $20; and any larger number at the latter 
rate. For aclub of twenty, an exira copy will 
be sent. For a elub of forty we send The Daily 
Tribune gratis one year. 

Weekly : Three copies for $5; eight copies 
for $10, and any larger number at the rate of 
$1 20 each per annum, the paper to be adidress- 
ed to each subscriber. To clube of Twenty, we 
send an extra cupy. 

Twenty copies to one address for $20, with 
one extra to him who sends us the club For 
each club of One Hundred, The Daily Tribune 
will be sent gratis for one year. 

Wheu drafts can be procured it is much safer 
than to remit Bank Biils The name of the 


Post-Office and State should in all cases be 
plainly written. 


Payment alwaysin advance. 
Address THE TRIBUNE. 
No. 154 Nassau-st., New York. 





The Fut i ° 
MISCELE AS IES : yan POF Minic o; 


OF LIBERIA, AFaica. cae 





a 12 mo, volume, of abuvt 300 pages, Or- 
ations, Addresses, and other Papers, mostly 
prepared for National and Missionary occasions 
in Liberia, West Africa; and pertaining to Na- 
tional Life and Duty. 

The following is a list of the articles: 

1. The English Language in Liberia, 

2. The Duty of a Rising Christian State to 
contribute to the World’s Well-being and Ciy- 
oe 

3. Address on laying the Corner Stone o 
St. Mark’s Hospital’ Cape Ps) mas. ; 


P. 8. The following names have been readily 
obtained, within a very tew days, in the city of 
Pbiladelpbia, most] he TEN Copies : 

0 Rev. +: Potter,D.D. Rev. Albert Barnes, 
enjamin Coates, Eeq., Rev {8 H. Tyng, D. D., 
Mrs Eli K. Price, . of New York. se 
Rev. J. W.Cracraft, John Welsh, Esq., 
John 8. Crozier, E+q., Samuel Welsh, ™ 
Hon. Edward Coles, Rev. T.8. Malcom, 
Rev. B. T. Noakes, Hon, G. W. Woodward, 
A. R. Cope, John Boblen, Esq., 
Anthony P. Morris, W. Parker Foulke, Esq. 


TERMS OF DOUGLASS’ MONTHLY. 





Single Copies, to American subscri 
© te Brith _—" i 
Subscriptions mus: be paid for invariably in advance. 
All cummunications, whether on business or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Rocuzsrzz, N. Y. 


AGENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


We take the liberty of using the names of the follow’ 
ing gentlemen who will receive names and subscriptions 
for Douglass Monthly in Great Britain : 


Halifez— Rev. Resexstu Layr Carrester, Milton 


London—Mr. L.A Camerovzow Anti-Slavery 
27, New Broad Street, E. C. : ee 


Dublin—Mr. Wu. Wusp Hi 
ville Avenue, Rathmines. a. saa en Sep 
Derby—Dr. Srexcur T. Haws: Burton Read. 
Glas tg ee Suits, 173, Trongate. 


Lee Mr. UR. . 
Fn ° HotLasp, 4, Paik Row; Rev. Dr. 





Newcastle-on- Tyne—Mr. Watren 8. Puixc.s. 
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ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF GEORGIA. 


The following address will show our read- 
ers the intense hatred that such men as Cobb 
' & Co. bearto the north, and the desperation 
to which they may be driven rather than 
again become parties to the Union of all the 
State s. . 


Feiitow Citizens: In a few days the pro- 
visional government of the confederate States 
will live only in history. With it we shall 
deliver up the trust we have endeavored to 
use for your benefit, to those more directly 
selected by yourselves. ‘he public record of 
our acts is familiar to you, and requires no 
further explanation at our hands. Of those 
matters which policy has required to be sc- 
cret, it would be improper now to speak.— 
This address, therefore, will have no personal 
reference. We are well assured that there 
exists no necessity for as tovarouse your pat- 
riotism, nor to inspire your confidence. We 
rejoice with you in the unanmity of our 
State, in its resolution and its hopes. And 
we are proud with you that Georgia has been 
‘‘ illustrated,” and we doubt not will be iilus 
trated again by her sons in our holy struggle. 
The first campaign is over ; each party rests 
in place, while the winter’s snow declares an 
armistice from on high. The resultsin the 
field are familiar to you, and we will not re- 
count them. ‘To some important facts we 
call your attention : ; 

First the moderation of our own govern- 
ment and the fanatical madness of our ene- 
wies have dispersed all differences of opinion 
amoug our people and united them fozever iu 
the war of indeperdence. Ina few border 
states a wanivg opposition is giving way be- 
fore the stern logic of daily developing facts. 
The world’: history does not give a parallel 
instance of a revolution based upon such una- 
nimity among the people. Second, Our ene- 
my has exhibited an energy, a perseverence, 
and all amount of resources which we had 
hardly expected, and a disregard of constitu- 
tion and laws which we can hardly credit.— 
The result of both, however, is that power 
which isthe characteristic element of despot- 
ism, and rendtrs it as formidable to its eue- 
mies as it is destructive to its subjects. ‘T'bird, 
An immense army has been organized for our 
destruction, which is being disciplined to the 
unthicking stolidity of regulars, With the 
Exclusive possession of the seas, our enemy is 
enabled to throw upon the shores of every 
stule the nucleus of an army. And _ the 
threat is made, and doubtless the attempt 
wiil follow in early spring, to crush us with a 
giant's grasp by a simultaneous movement 
along our entire border. Fourth, Witb 
whatever alacrity our people may rush to 
arms, aud with whatever energy our govern- 
ment may use its resources, we cannot expect 
to cope with our enemy either in numbers, 
equipments or munitions of war. To provide 
against these odds we must look to desperate 
courage, unflinvhing daring and universal! 
self-sacrifice. Fifth, The prospect of foreign 
interference is at least a remote one, and 
should not be relied on. If it comes, let it 
be only auxiliary to our own preparations 
for freedom. To our God and ourselves 
alone we should look. 

These are sterh facts, perhaps some of them 
are unpalateable. But we are deceived in 
you if you would have us to conceal them in 
order to deceive you. The only question for 
us and you is, as a nation and individually, 
what have we to do? We answer: First, 
As a nation we should be united, forbearing 
to one enother, frowning upon all factious op- 
position and censorious criticisms, and giving 
a trustful and generous confidence to those 
selected as cur leaders in the camp and the 
council chamber. Second, We should excite 
every verve and strain every muscle of the 
body politic to maintain our financial and 
military healthfulness, and, by rapid, aggres- 
sive action, make our enemies feel, at their 

own firesides, the horrors of a war brought 
on by themselves. The most important mat- 
ter lor you, however, is your individual duty. 





What can youdo? The foot of the oppres- 
soris on the soil, of Georgia. He comes 
with lust in his eye, poverty in his purse, and 
hell in his heart, He comes a robber snd a 
murderer. How shall youmeet him? With 
the sword at the threshold! With death 
for him or for yourself! But more than this : 
Let every woman hase’ torch, every child 
a firebrand. Lgt the loved homes of your 
outh be made ashes, and the fielkis of our 
Loritiere be made desolate. Let blackness 
and rain mark your departing steps, if depart 
you must; and let a desert more terrible than 
Sahara welcome the Vandale. Let every 
city be leveled by the flame, and every village 
be lost in ashes. Let your faithful slaves 
share your fortune and your crust. ‘Trust 
wife and children to the sure refuge and pro- 
tection of God, preferring even for these loved 
ones the charnel house as a home than loath- 
some vassalage to a nation already sunk be- 
low the contempt of the civilized world — 
This may be your terrible choice ; and deter- 
mine at once and without dissent as honor 
and patriotism and daty to God require. 
Fetiow Citizens :—Lull not yourselves in- 

to a fatal security. Be prepared for every 
contingency. ‘Ihis is our only hope for a sure 
and honorable peace. If our enemy was to- 
day convinced that the feast herein indicated 
would welcome him in every quarter of this 
confederacy, we know his base character well 
enough to feel assured he would never come. 
Let, then, the smoke of your bomes, fired by 
woman's hands, tell the approaching foe that 
over sword and bayonet they will rush only to 
fire and ruin. We have faith in God, and 
faith in you. - He is blind to every indication 
of Providence who has not seen an Almighty 
hand controlling the events of the past year. 
The wind, the wave, the cloud, the mist, the 
sunshine and the storm have all ministered to 
our necessities, and frequently succored us in 
our distresses. We deem it unnecessary to 
recount the numerous instances which have 
called forth our gratitude. We would joio 
you in thanksgiving and praise. “If God be 
for us, who can be against us? Nor would 
we condemn your confident look to your 
armies, when they can meet witha foe not 
too greatly their superior in numbers. The 
year past tells a story of heroism and success, 
of which our nation will never be ashamed — 
These considerations, however, should only 
stimulate us to greater deeds and uobler ef. 
forts. An occasional reverse we must expect 
—such as has depressed within the last few 
days. ‘I'hisis only temporary. We have no 
fears of the result—the fival issue. You and 
we may have to sacrifice our lives and for- 
tunes in the holy cause: but our honor will 
be saved untarnished, and our children’s chil- 
dren will rise up tocall us “ blessed.” 

HoweL_t Coss, 

Rt. ‘l'oomss, 

M. J. Crawrorp, 

Thomas R. R. Coss. 


— 





From the London Quarterly Review. 
SLAVEHOLDERS AND THE BRITISH . 
TOCRACY, — 


One traveler has favored us, in the pages 
of Blackwood, with ao account of the South 
as be saw it in last September and October, 
and we have the authority of the Times that 
he is impartial ; moreover, he (or a compan. 
ion) claims to add to his narrative ‘Some Ac. 
count of both sides of the American War,’ 
in which he speaks of both sides, but for one, 
and that with great tact, sufficient to satisf 
those who know little on the subject that he 
looks at both. We would warn our readers 
against supposing us to be impartial, as the 
writer professes to be. We are not; for a 
cross bias against slavers and slavery runs 
through our very marrow ; and every state- 
ment of ours mast be sifted as from thuse 
who take a side, and would be ashamed not 
to do so. Stealthily apologizing for slavery ; 
alleging, against Mr. Lincoln and the North. 
multifarious and—in several cases—inconsis- 
lent accusations ; bringing into view all the 





| virtues of the South, end not one of its vices; 
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showing, a8 a sa of slavery, negroes la- 
boring with gold watches in their pockets ; 
and, as a specimen of opinion, that the South- 
crners earnestly desired (what they had got 
before this paper appeared) a descent on the 
coast of South Carolina or Florida ; and as 
once of information, that two counties in Vir- 
ginia contained sufficient supplies of animal 
food for the Southern army for two years— 
this writer is, navertheless, useful in several 
respects. He first shows, as slaveowners al- 
ways boast, how soon men, when well treat- 
ed by them, and familiar with their mode of 
gaining their livelihood, warm to it as being 
a gentlemanly calling. He does, indeed, ad- 
mit that there are things about slavery to be 
abhorred by all Englishmen ; but he keeps 
them far out of view, and paints such as are 
of an opposite character. He condemns the 
North because, during a state of revolution, 
restraint is put on speaking and writing trea- 
son; but not asyllable has he to say on the 
fact that, in ordinary times, no editor dared 
to write, no minister to preach, bo orator to 
declaim, in the South, against the dark cause 
of all the commotion he saw ; that even the 
benevolent might uot emancipate, tor the en- 
lightened instruct the victims of his fair and 
his gallant clients, without bringing upon 
themselves tar and feathers, or mayhep dig. 
nified legal punishment ; and that every year 
some peacefal friecds of freedom meet with 
some violent death for their opinions. 

He is also useful, as showing at every step, 
without any intention of doing so that Slav- 
ery is the ground of the quarrel ; his summa- 
ry of which he concludes by saying that Lin- 
coln’s election secured the triumph of a par- 
ty ‘ pledged to the destruction of the pecu- 
liar institutions and material interests of the 
South.’ If this witness be ‘ impartial,’ 
which we are far from saying (for he evi- 
dently bears Mr. Lincoln and the anti-slavery 
party, which be calls the triumphant faction, 
keen dislike) the Times, which vouches for 
it, must cance] some hundreds of columns de- 
voted to proving that anti-slavery feeling had 
nothing to do with the dispute. 3 

His undisguised testimony to the effective- 
ness of the blockade is, to us unexpected :— 
‘The blockade has undoubiedly, been pro- 
ductive of great individual inconvenience.— 
All communication by letter hus been cut off. 


Friends are unable to correspond. Painful“ 


instances ar2 met with every day of the anx- 
iety to hear tidings of relations abroad.’ ~ 
His discernment isshown in the following 
view of the Northern army: ‘It is much to 
be doubted whether many of the American 
soldiers calculated on or desire the invasion 
of the Southern State.” If not Americans, 
who does ? The Irish ?—the Germans ? Who 


‘cried on to Richmond? Who clamored for 


the speedier sailing of the armada? He calls 
the occupation of Maryland ‘quasi Venetian; 
whereas a popular vote in that State in which 
more electors took part than in ordivary 
times, has given a large majority for the 
Union. If Venetia be permitted by Austria 
to kote, and will give a similar decision, we at 
least will not reproach Austria for occupying 
it. It is poor work to spend one’s time in noti- 
cing such trifles ; but it is a work of charit 
to give some instances of the way in which th 
cause of the slavers is artfully commended toe 
the people of this country{by men who affect 
candor. 


We tell such men they do not know how 
to serve the British monarchy ; they are its 
worst, though its unconscious foes. Ours is a 
monarchy eminently graced with love of or- 
der and discouraging rebellion, except when a 


people oppressed have failed, after patient ef- 


forts to obtain by peaceable means naturel 
rights from unreasonable masters. But these 
men would commit ‘it to friendship with that 
rebellion, which however passion and misrep- 
resentation may now gliurs it, as a crime up- 
known to history, and will take its place in 
its page as the first recorded, wherein the 
ruling class in a free country, when bya legal 
process political authority was voted away 
from them, rose against the vation ; dismem- 
bered first, and then attacked it without al- 
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leging that one liberty had been curtailed, 
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fresh strength from its glorious contrast with 


much less destroyed, or one right endangered: the French Republic of 1848, as some fore- 


! 


but that of renderivng slavery ‘ eternal,’ and, told that it would, do, when men who fancy 
extending it far and wide. The English mon | that they have faith in it were trembling for 


archy is not more the stay of order than the 
shield of liverty ; yet these men would make 
it the nursing mother of the first conspiracy 
ever originated, with a view of forming a na- 
tion, the ‘corner store’ of which, not accord- 
ing to our representation, but according to 
the words of Alexander Stephens, Vice Pres- 
ident of the Confederate States, and the most 
eloquent of their orators, the ‘corner stone’ 
of which—the ‘ stone rejected by the bu.ld 
ers’ of the United States—is slavery! They’ 
would moreover, accept for cur aristocracy 
what we tuke to be the blackest insult ever 
cast upon it, viz: that the natural allies of the 
aristocracy of England are the ‘ gentlemen of 


the consequences. 
meuscly by comparison with America, and by 


Mr. Bright’s anxiety to make us Jook thither 


for anelysiam. ‘The true policy of that peer- 
less throne, and the peerless aristocracy which 
adorns its approaches, is, to stand by every 
free nation iv trouble, aad to frown on every 
slave owner and oppressor. 

Young English gentlemen who find in the 
large plantations the nearest approach to the 
country seats of England, oe in the plant- 
ers’ styl« and manners the best copy of those 
of our country gentlemen, who are sedulous- 
ly well treated, and shown, with the easiest 
air, yet the most artistic combination, all that 








the South.’ 

Aristocracy of England—gentleman of the 
South! Itis hard to write the two on the 
same line. Mr. Bright or Ernest Jones might 
be indignant, if accused of saying anything 
60 monstrous ; yet men professiog pot hatred, 
but respect, for onr aristocracy, are found to 
say it. ‘I'wo classes more dissimilar, or with 
traditions aud tastes more repuguant cannot 
be named in the world. The Euglish aristoc- 
racy, are above all men voted in private life 
for love of law. The ‘gertlemen’ of the 
South imitate them in mansions, sports, wine, 
in free expenditure, and easy manners ; -but 
will shoot men iv the streete, brutally attsck 
them in the Senate, shake their fists ia their 
faces in Congress, as these eyes have seen 
them do; eggon and head lawless mobs to 
murder apy suspected dissemivator of anti- 
slavery Opinions ; and run riot over all law 
that crosses their passion or checks their po- 
tions of propriety. ‘The Kuglish aristocracy 
are a pattern and admiration to the wor!d 
for that patriotic sagacity which has led 
them to sacrifice their cherished prejndices— 
and, as in the case of the corn-laws, their sup 
posed material interests—rather than break 
with the nation or push political differences 
to violent collisions ; and they now justly en- 
joy, and their country, too, enjoys the truit 
of this their loyalty and large mindedness.— 
The ‘Southern gentlemen,’ on the other 
hand, the moment they find themselves out- 
voted by their nation, fly to arms tear down 
the flag under which they had fought, destroy 
the government to which they had sworn al- 
legiance, bombard the first officer they find 
sianding by his oath, march uponthe Capi- 
tal, rush, to the shores of its protecting 
stream where the arm of a scarcely awaken- 
ed people were thrown up spasmodicalls 
only in time to arrest, and be desperately 
wounded in arresting the blow. No; the 
British aristocracy are no fit alliestor — 
whose passions are their law in private life, 
whose property is their character to tear 
their country to pieces and they are no fi 
allies for the English aristocracy, who have 
on their Jibrary tables papers advertising 
bloodhounds to hunt human beivgs, who sel! 
the daughters of their own nurses, the sons 
of their own father; who divide child and 
mother on the auction-block ; who live in 
splendor on the guins of trade—not bones’ 
industry, but the meanest trade—trade car- 
ried on with unpaid labor. 


They have poor faith in the monarchy and 
aristocracy of Ergland who woold hope that 
any greater lustre would be shed upon them 
by frienJship with a slaveholding commauity, 
or by the destraction of the great Republic. 
Our faith in them is on this wise ; we believe 
that were the two best and most p:osperous 
Republics possible established—one on the 
east of us, In France, and one on the west, in 
America—that our owo throne, standing ip 
the midst, would, by the natural te:ching of 
events, sensibly gain upon them during every 
period of ten years gain not only in the con- 
victions and attachment of the British people 
but in the envy of the jealous, in the admira- 
tion of the wise, in the other two nations. — 
The British monarchy bas everfthing to gain 
by the existence of favorable specimens of a 
Republic to compare it with. It received 





can please, and kept away from all that can 
offend, and who leave the Slave States with- 
out having witnessed one horror—may easily 
be forgiven for reversing their boyish ideas, 
and jumping to the opposite extreme. It is 
| like the impression of. a virtuous youth visit. 
ing a continental city, and seeing nothing to 
offend him, and much to satisfy him that 
things are much better at home. But once 
let a corner of the veil be lifted, then let the 
discovery go on ; avd what realities come to 
view under that fair exterior! So in the 
Slave States: once the covering is disturbed, 
horror after horror comes to light—horrors 
| of the market, the field, the bed, the church, 
till the stranger either loathes human nature, 
or siuks down into callous familiarity with 
accredited abominations. 

Natural allies of the Koglish aristocracy ! 
Modest cr-atnres to set up such a claim. Mr. 
Jefferson Davis, the man whom the South 
has delighted to honor, ever since his heroic 
denunciation of “crocodile tears ;’ whom, 
while able, it forced on the North asa great 
officer of state, and when it could do so no 
longer, elected him to guide its own destinies 
—this chosen leader of the chivalry of the 
South, this prophet and high priest of re. 
pudiaticn, is a natural ally of our Palmerstons, 
Somersets, and Argylis! And Mr. Vice- 
President Stephens, the historico-philosophi- 
cal orator, who boasts that “our pew govern- 
ment is the first in history cf the world based 
upon this great physical ani moral truth 
that the negro is not equal to the white man; 
that slavery—subordination to the superior 
race—is his natural and moral condition, 
that this stone which was rejected by the first 
huilders, is become the chief stone of the 
corner of our pew edifice,”"—a natural ally o! 
our Russell, Lewis and Gladstone! Mr. 
Secretary of State, ‘* Bob Toombs,” a rough- 
mouthed reviler of England, whose ambition 
has bzen first to “cover the Atlantic with 
first class steamers to pull down Great Brit- 
ain,’ the deadly foe of “institution ;” and, 
secondly, to call over the muster-rull of his 
slaves on Bunker Hill, as the knell of freedom 
in New England, he is a natural ally !— 
well, perhaps he is really so of a certain 
namesake of his, who, if not of our aristo- 
eracy, is, unbappily of our government ; and, 
if rumor be right, the best helper Mr. ‘Toombs 
has had, a writer of the malevolent articles 
ayvainst the Free States in our leading jour- 
pals. Mr. Yancy, now Southern Commis. 
siover in England, lately a speaker in Fish- 
mongers’ Fall, an advocate for renewing the 
African slave trade, who complained in (on- 
gress that the South was prohibited from im- 
porting negroes from Atrica, while the North 
was allowed to import jackasses from Malta, 
is a natural ally for Lurd Brougham ! and Mr. 
Mason, the author of the Fugitive Slave law, 
of Lord Shaftesbury ! andthe judge who pro 
nounced the Dred Scott decision, and his 
confreres, who, in varied forms of barbarous 
language, have ruled the negro to be a thing 
witb a soul and body, but without rights, of 
our Lyndhurst, Chelmsford and Westbury ! 
Gens. Walker and ,Quitman, the prince of 
Southern colonial enterprise. are natural al. 
lies of Lord Elgin and Sir John Lawrence, 
and Mr. Brooks, who made war on Charles 
| Sumner in bis Sevator's chair, and waa idol- 





It has also gained im- 
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ized by the Carolinian chivalry as a great 
conqueror, isa nataral ally of the Dake of 
Cambridge! Andthe Right Reverend I*a- 
ther in God, Leonidas Polk, Bishop of Lou- 
isiana, and General Commanding in the 
Southern —_ is surely anatural, as well as 
a spiritual, ally of oar Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ! No, no, no! The natural allies of 
the British aristocracy are the British people. 
And should the*labor too effectually expended 
by the Times to deceive these as to the char- 
acter of the present struggle, and the relative 
motives of South and North lead toa war, 
add that to more misery in England and 
France—and this to the latter country join- 
ing in the fray to keep her cities from revolu- 
tion—then, though the people will soonest 
feel the pinch of want, the ultimate dangers 
will fall on those who favored the slavehold- 
ers’ insurrection, and fathered this offence 
against freedom in the aristocratic sentiment ; 
as if nobility drew closer to traders who live 
by cotton growing, without paying their work 
people, than to those who live by cotton-spin- 
ning, and pay every man honestly. 

Asto the resemblance, dear to the pride of 
the slaveholder, between the mansions of 
England and those of the plante:s, we, who 
are neither owners nor he.rs of one of those 
lordiy seats which glisten on the landsca 
of our fatherland, like stars on the breast of 
a king, nevertheless can feel our hearts fire 
at tbe insult of such a comparison. ‘Trees 
and sward, halls and chambers, furniture and 


alike ; entertainments and manners may be 
assimilated ; but what a difference in all bu- 
man relations. The one isa home, a free 
home of free men, where every servant dwells 
becanse it suits him, and seeks a happier 
abode when his hope, his anger or his whim 
inclines Qim ; and the other is a whited sep- 
ulchre, fair on the outer side, but inwardly full 
of corruption and rottenness. . 

In the one, no man goes to labor but on 
terms to which he has agreed, and which he 
can revoke ; in the other, men and dogs with- 
in doors, men and horses without, stand on 
one footing ; they are bred for the hoase, 
farm, or market, as the case may be , they are 
trained. petted, and kicked ; they are worked 
and driven, fed, housed, covered ; if sick, doe- 
tored, idle, whipped, and, if it suits the master, 
sold. Inthe oue, if the master values his 
servant, he says,“I would not that man 
should take it into his headto leave me 
cer a bundred pounds ;” in the other, “I 
would not take a thousand dollars for that 
servant.” In the one, if the master is dis- 
pleased, be says, “ I shall give you notice to 
find another place ;” in the other, ‘* 1 shall sell 
you down South.” In the one, if the servant 
fears his master, be says, “ Sir, I must change;” 
in the other, he asks bimself, “ Will he whip 
me, or put me in irons, or sell me?” Ip the 
one, the servant, when the bloodhound bays, 
thinks only of thieves and robbers; in the 
other, of the horrors of such a sound behind 
his own heels should he attempt to flee for 
freedom. In the one, the servant admires the 
young master’s neat rifle and steady aim, 
thinking only of game, or perhaps of invad- 
ers; in the other, he thinks, “That would 
svon overtake dis nigger.’? The English man- 
sion has no lock up for recusant, no cowhide 
for lazy, no branding iron or fetters for runa- 
way men. 





* See the Savannah Republican, quoted at the 
time in all our papers, and reprinted in Gaspar- 
in’s Urvisiug of a Great People. 
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Correspondence of the New York Times: 


Hinton Heap, S. C., Jan. 19. 

The negroes here had to be found and or- 
ganized into gangs for working. To their 
credit I can say, without qualification, that 
they labor willingly and satisfactorily—far 
better than any reasonable man could have 
supposed, when the fact of their having been 
just released from a driver's lash is taken into 
consideration. ‘There are as many as 3,000 





of them—women as well as mep—now em- 


appointments, may be made to look somewbat r 


WILLINGNESS OF THE CONTRABANDS TO 
LABOR. 
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oyed under Col. Reynolds in picking cotton, 
a it, and carrying it from the planta- 
tions‘to the boats which brirg it to Hilton 
Hiead. The plan has been adopted of paying 
them accordiog to the amount of work which 
they perform,aod it operates well. A healthy 
emulation is excited, which proves far more 
effectual in making them industrious than the 
dread of a hundred lashes, and every good 
man must feel encouraged at the evidence 
which this single fact affordsthat even South 
Carolina negroes of this generation are pot 
so brutalized as to be beyond reclamation.— 
For myzelf I cannot believe, after what I 
have seen of these despised creatures, that 
they have sunk so low in the scale of human- 
ity that itis impossible to elevate them by ap- 
pealing to their moral sense, notwithstanding 
the cheap cant and increasing whines respect- 
ing their ignorance, laziness and-worthless- 
ness. 

I am glad that Mr. Chase, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, feeling the magnitude of the 
question respecting the treatment of these 
slaves, whom the war has thrown upon the 

rotection of the government, has at last sent 
- to inquire into their condition. Mr. Kd- 
ward ©. Pierce, of Boston, came down on 
the Baltic, commissioned, as I understand il 
to look after their interests. He is a gentle- 
man of enlarged views, mueh experience of 
the negro character, and posseses an earne:t, 
philanthropic desire to devise some plan 
which shall meet the requirements of their 
case. From ashort conversation with bim, I 
was impressed with the idea that he brings to 
his work the right spirit, and I hope that his 
investigations will result in giving the govern- 
ment a basis upon which to erect a sound pol- 
icy’ There are now about 8,000 negroes up- 
ov the islands which are held by our forces, 
and not more than one-seventh of this num- 
ber are supported and gain a livefihood in 
the camps. The remainder prefer living upon 
the plantations where they exist as best they 
may. When we first came here the larger 
portions of the corn and potato crops were 
taken posseasion of by regimental foraging 
parties, and the negroes were thereby depriv- 
ed of this means o: subsistence. Soon, if 
they remain where they are, bunger will com- 
pel them to apply at the camps for supplies, 
as it is not probable that they will go back to 
their fugitive masters for relief. Therefore it 
is that the urgency of the case demands a 
plan on the part of the government for their 
employment and subsistence. Why not use 
them in cultivating cotton? Already the 
season has come for preparing the fields for 
the planting of the seed in March and April, 
aud, as [ have already stated under, proper 
direction, there can be no question respecting 
their readiness to work. To my miad this 
project seems worthy of a trial. 

From another correspondent. 

Iam constantly hearing and secing new in- 
stances of the anxiety of the negroes here to 
assist the Yankees. The other day an old 
fellow taken aboard of one of the vessels was 
overhead praying vigorously that ‘de Lord 
would bress thesed———d Yunkees.' “Poor 
Sambo had never heard us designated in any 
other way, and gave the entire title in his 
prayer. They do more than pray. however. 
every day or two some are asking to be al- 
lowed to fight. At Edisto, recertly the blacks 
have brought in their captive masters to our 
forcas, and again and again individuals have 
asked for arms. I have had frequent assur- 
ances of such facts from officers in command 
of reconnoiteriug parties both of the army 
and navy. Oneof the former has told me 
that a negro under. his command snatched a 
musket from one of the troops and fired at a 
fiying rebel. Another said that a black mao 
exclaimed to him, ‘ Massa, you ooly give us 
bowie knives and guns, and we shot fast 
enough:’ ‘These may not be representative 
inciduts ; I nardly incline to think they are 
But | certainly hear more such stories than a 
month ago. 
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SIGNIFICANT Facts to BE PoNDERED.— 
The policy that controls the war may be clear. 
ly understood by a brief recapitulation of a 
few characteristic items. 








few characteristic items. 

1. Gen. Wool, to whom, more than any 
age commander, the country was looking, 
to hold the highest post, next to Gen. Scott, 
was first sent off to occupy a commissary post 
at Albany, and when the public voice de- 
manded his appointment to a military com- 
mand, he was housed up in Fortress Monroe. 
Gea. Wool has had the bad repntation of 
not being particularly friendly to slavery. 

2. Commodore Stringham, who took pos- 
session of Hatteras, had the imprudence to 
employ the help of colored refagees, in doing 
it, and of stating the fact to their credit, in 
his report. Care was quiet!y takeh to get him 
put out of the active service, immediately. 

3. Gen. Fremont proclaimed freedom to 
the slaves of rebel slaveholders in Missouri. 
The proclamation was immediately modified, 
and in humble obedience to the demands of 
the pro-slavery press and the Legislature of 
Kentucky,he was superseded in his command, 
on the eve of a battle which, had it been 
fought, would probably have cleared Missou- 
ri of the rebels, and open the way for the 
conquest of the rebelsin the South Western 
States ere this ; an enterprize on which Geo. 
Fremont was about entering. The expected 
battle has never been fought, nor the pro- 
jected advance made. 

4. Gen. Lane proposes to enter upon the 

same South Western expedition that had been 
contemplated by Gen. Fremont, taking care 
to stipulate that he should be allowed to con- 
duct the expedition in his own way, which 
was understood to be the employment of all 
recruits who would come to his banner. Just 
as the command is about to start, the supreme 
command of it is placed in the hands of Gen. 
Hunter, the successor of Fremont, who re- 
pels from his camp all fugitive slaves. 
5. Secretary Cumeron makes a report in 
which he vindicates the policy of employing 
s'aves to put down the rebellion. The Presi- 
dent strike out that part of his report,and secon 
after,in obedience to renewed demands of the 
Kentucky Legislature, removes the Secretary 
from cffice. 

6. Gen. Sigel, a most energetic commander 

reputed to be unfriendly to slavery, was so 
snubbed by his superiors that it became nec- 
essary for him to resign. 
7. Gen. McClellan who proclaimed protect 
tion to slave property in Virginia, was pro- 
moted to the command vacated by the resig- 
nation of Gen. Scott. He approves the ac 
of his subordinate, Gen. Franklin forbidding 
the Hutchinsons’s to sing the songs of free 
dom, to the soldiers. 

8 Gen. Sherman issues a Proclamation to 
propitiate the slaveholding rebels of South 
Carolina, aad forbears to push his conquests 
beyond the nesghborhood of Fort Pulaski.— 
Gen. Shei man appears to enjoy the confidence 
and approbation of the Government. 

Neither the country, nor foreign countries, 
nor history, nor posterity, can be persuaded 
that all these coincidences were accidental.— 
Principia. 





Carr. Wu. D. Mattsews has returned from 
the East where he has been for some time past 
apberting aid for the contrabands of Kansas jn 
the city of Boston. He was well received and 
made welcome on the most friendly terms.— 
The city of Boston contributed cash $215, and 
aquantity of c'othing; ci'y of New York, 
cash $40 and two boxes of clothing ; Roches. 
ter, N. ¥Y., Miss Susan B. Anthony $26. Miss 
Rosa Douglass one package clothing ; Cleve- 


land, Ohio. cash $29. and one box of clothing. 


Net snm of cash? $310, for which the contribu 
tors are kindly thanked by their friends in 
Kansas The friends in Philadelphia have 
promised us aid which will be sent to Kansas 
as soon as possible. 





—During the year 1861, there were import, 
ed into New York from Foreign conntries™ 
8 940 bales of cotton, valued at $663.141.— 
During the }F sent year, the imports of that 
article must amount to many millions of dol- 
alars. The planters: of our southern States 
have heretofore enjoyed the exclusive privi- 
lege of supplying the North with cotton.— 





ait 


Like other privileges, it needed to be lost,in 
order to Lave its value appreciated. 


~~ 
Pa Qhlas Gr ae eres 
i 





The Paris correspondent of the London 
Star and Dial writes : 

The allusion to the civil war in America 
hes been touched opon ine manner wortby 
‘the actaal policy of the Freneh Goveroment. 
This moment, before I could return from the 
scene of to-day’s ceremony,or before the ‘ Dis- 
cours d I'Empereur’ has been posted, I find - 
that a member of the Imperial household has 
sent to me a note containing that particular 
paragraph, which, while deploring the conse- 
quences the war between the North and South 
have in compromising the commercial inter- 
ests of France emphatically declares that it is 
the duty of neutral powers to abstain fiom in- 
terfering by armed force to put an end to its 
evil results on foreign commerce. This bears 
out fully the statements which it bas been in 
my power to make lately in relation to the 
tendencies of the ag of the Emperor, and 
the fallacies of the hopes held out to the 
Southerners by some of the English and 
French newspapers, that France had decided 
upon aiding Kogland to break the blockade. 





THE SLAVES OF LANE'S BRIGADE, 


{Correspondence of the New York World.] 


I wrote you some account of these anomalous 
individuals about a month ago. Perhaps the re- 
sults of further observations wil) be interesting. 
This experiment of Lane’s is the first of the 
kind in the histury of the slavery question. For 
many years the underground railroad has car- 
rived passengers with good success and a remark- 
able freedom from accidents ; but its operations 
were necessarily secret. contrary to law, aud 
opposed to the public opinion of the commun- 
ity into which the fugitives were introduced,— 
These circumstances entailed on the negroa 
necessity for concealment. 

His individuality was constantly prevented 


from asserting itself by the knowledge that 


when his actions attracted attention the proba- 
bilities of detection and consequeat return to 
slavery, were greatly increased. Haunted by 
this ever-present fear, oppressed by the un- 
friendly feeling of the people among whom he 
lived, he must ever be on “io fold his tnt 
like the Arab, and as silently steal away.’’— 
Thus the only favorable condition for determin- 
ed and persistent’ effort—security—could not 
exist in the mind of the fugitive. Dwarted in 
his mavhood, imprisoned in a tomb of silence, 
seeing only danger in ambitious effort, the fugi- 
iive retained the vices and indolence of his for- 
mer s'ate—in fact often degenerated in freedom, 
thereby furnishirg a text toevery pro-slavery 
zealot. 


The negroes liberated by the Kansas Brigade, 
have had a better chance, and have not failed to 
improve it. They were slaves in ‘*Missou:i (and 
to bea free white man in Missauri is to bea 
dirty. lazy, ignorant, uncivilized being.) but the 
magical order of Lane—* All loyal persons, 
without regard to color, seeking our lines, shall 
be treated kindly’’--transfermed these slaves 
into men. It placed them at once ina society 
where each man finds his level. The best are 
at the top always. They had at once all the 
responsibilities, as well as the rights, privileges 
and immunities of freedom. If they worked 
they were paid: ifthey didn’t work they might 
starve—just as any one else might do. If they 
knew how to drive they received teamsters’ 
wages; if they wished to hire on a farm, they 
made their own bargain, and from the very 
start they more than earned their living. 


They ure shrewd at bargains, watchful cf 
chances tu make money, civil and obliging to 
all ; they are the best teamsters in the brigade, 
and are used by the quartermasters in preference 
to soldiers detailed tor that duty. Those wlo 
were not needed in the army were hired by the 
farmers of Kansas. who, in many cases, drove 
from Lawrence to Fort Scott, 100 miles, to se- 
cure them at as gvod wages as are paid to whieh 
lahorers. Some are es'ablished in Fort Scott as 
shoemakersa, blacksmiths, carpenters, &c. Many 
are engaged in transporting army: stores from 
Leavenworth to the varivus commands, using 
their own terms, too Sgreat scrutiny not being 
made into the former ownership of the horses 
and mules, many of them baving made their ap. 
pearance in camp about the same time as the 
negroes, They have established a character for 
fair dealing with the soldiers, and the kindest 
relations exist between them. 


Let me then repeat what I asserted in a for- 
mer letter, after a still more extended observa. 





| tion directed to that point, * in every case, have 


ound the slave fit for freedom.” 














314. Lincoln. Douglass, Charles R. Son of Krederick Douglass, the Negro 
A. L. S. to Mr. Boyd, telling him that his Father’s “Lecture on the 
3- 


Orator. 
Assassination of Lincoln ig. ot in print, and I doubt very much whether he 
id like to part with.” I p., 12mo. 
3.00 


has any of Mr. Lincoln’s writings that he wou 
Rochester, 1866 : 
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My Respected Readers :—1 be to state 
that my relation to you as the Editor and pub- 
lisher. of @ Journal devoted to the cause of 
Emancipation is, for the present, ended. That 
journal which has continued, under one form 
and designation or another, during nearly six- 
teen years, covering a period cemarkable for 
the intensity and fierceness of the moral strug- 
gle between slavery and freedom, will be dis- 
contiaued from the date of this publication. 

In making this simple announcement emo- 
tions are excited for which I shall not attempt 
to find words to give suitable expression.— 
Although the result has been reached natur- 
ally, logically and necessarily, it is neverthe- 
less accepted reluctantly and sadly. My rela- 
tion to my readers has been in a high degree 
friemdly, and in taking this formal leave of 
those readers; at home and abroad, I feel; that 
I am taking leave of my true and tried friends. 
- Great principles of justice and the most en- 

during sympathies known to the heart of man 
have united us in the cause of the American 
slave and swept us along the tide of these 
eventful sixteen years together. I know well 
enough, and knew from the firet that my-hold 
upon you, was not the resalt of shining tal- 
ents or high mental attainments. I came to 
you fresh from the house of American bond- 
age, with only such learning as I had stolen 
or picked up in the darkness of twenty-two 
years of slavery, and in a few years of liberty 
and toil. Yet you were pleased to receive 
me, and were not ashamed to cheer me on in 
my mission of deliverance to my enslaved peo- 
ple. Out of a full heart, my dear respected 
<a friends. I thank you at this parting, for your 
long continued and ever faithfal cooperation. 
I shall never cease to regard these years of 
Editorlal toil on my part and of sympathy 
and support on your part, as among the most 
cheerful and happy of my life. 
Eut you willask me, Why do you cease 
_ the pablication of your paper? “Why not 

. continue to speak and write as formerly—Sla- 
) very is not yet abolished.” The inquiry is 
pertinent and I will give it my answer: and 
to answer it more perfectly I will first answer 
it negatively. First then, I wish it distinctly 
understood, that [ do not discontinue the pub- 
: _ lication of my paper because it can no longer 
be supported. In this respect my paper has 
been highly favored from the firet. The kind 
friends, who in England, seventeen years ago 
+ gave me the means of purchasing a printing 

press, have stood by me through all the years 
: of my journal and generously helped me in 
: every time of need. The same friends would 
doubtless help me hereafter as heretofore, if 
the journal were continued, and needed their 
help for its continuance. 
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Again, [ cannot allow that my course is dic-: 
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tated by a love of change or adventure. My 
stability is quite equal to that of most men. 
My paper, ends its existence in the same room. 
on the same street where it began. It has 
been during these sixteen years, immovable 
ints principles as it has been permanent. in 
its local habitation. Often called elsewhere 
as more desirable localities for being heard 
, and felt over the country, I have still remain- 
” ed fn Rochester, and shown no taste for experi- 
menting anywhere. Many times I could have 
sold my establishment, and formed alliances 
with other papers, but remembering that those 
who put me ia possession of the press desired 
me to condact it, I have refused all proposals 
for either sale or alliance. Neither do I dis- 
continue the paper because I think that speak- 
jog and writing against slavery and its twin 
monster prejudice against the colored race are 
no longer needful. Such writing and speaking 
will be necessary so long as slavery and 


proscription shall remain in this country 


and in the world. Happily, however, I 
can write now through channels which 
were.not opened fully to these subjects, when 
my journal was established. It will be grate. 
fal to my friends, especially to those over the 
sea, to know that, the New York Independent 
and the New York Tribune, both powerfal 
periodicals, counting their readers, by the 
hundred thousand, welcome to their ample col- 
umns the best utterances in behalf of my race 
of which I am capable. These journals with 
many others, in my own town and elsewhere, 
are now quite ready to listen to what the col- 
ored man has to say for himself and for his much 
questioned and doubted people. Besides 
these, there is now, as there was not, at the 
beginning, a paper published in the city of 
New York by colored men entitled ‘* 7'he 
Anglo-African,” to whose colamns all color- 
ed writers may gain access, J, at least have 
never been refused a place in its colamna— 
Indeed, I may say with gratitude and without 
boasting, that humble as I am in origin and 
despised as isthe race .o which I belong, 1 
have lived to see the leading ‘presses of the 
country, willing and ready to publish any argu- 
ment or appeal in behalf of my race, I am 
able to make. So that while speaking and 
writing are still needfal, the necessity for a 
special organ for my vows ‘and opinions on 
slavery no longer existe extent at 
least, my paper has accOmplished the object 
of its existencé. “It-has done something to- 
wards battering down that dark and fro 












wall of partition between the working minds 





ot two races, hitherto thought impregnable. 
It found me an illiterate fagitive from slavery, 
and by the mental exerciee, in reflection and 
reading its publication imposed, and made in- 
dispensible, it has educated myself, and other 
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‘oppressor has hardened hig 


impel me to it. With a heast fall and warm 


| Basneaier, a Ze oe: 16, 1863. 





colored men up to the average Pia deta of 
thought and enpreeiignationn M7 





think, write and speak as I nate Gabesbenti, 
while the slave needs a pen to plead his cause, 
vole Maaetianen. 209: bie wrenge maar gs: 
people, | 
So much dear readers, negatively, and to 
prevent misapprehension. I will now tell af- 
firmatively and. directly why I lay down my 
pen and paper. The United States are now 
in the bitterest pangs of civil war. Slavery 
is the cause of this terrible war, and its ab- 
olition is decreed by one of the partiés to the 
war. Iam with the abolition partyin warasin — 
peace. I discontinue my paper, because I can 
better serve my poor bleeding country-men 
whose great opportunity bas now come, by go- 
ing Socth and summoning them to assert their 
just liberty, than I can do by staying here. I 
am going South to assist Adjutant General 
Thomas, in the organization of colored troops, 
who shall wio for the millions in bondage the 
inestimable blessings of liberty aod countey. 


Slavery has chosen to submit her claims to 
the on of the God of battles. She has 
deliberately taken the sword and it is meet 
that she should perish by thesword.. Let the 
oppressor fall by the hand of the oppressed, 
and the guilty slaveholder, whom the voice of : ~~ e 
truth and reason could not reach, let him fall a 
by the hand of his sleve. It is in accordance | lag 
with the All-wise orderings of Providence 
that it should be so. Eternal jastice can 
thunder forth no higher vindication of her ma- 
jesty nor proclaim a warning more salutary 
toa world steeped in cruelty and wickedness, 
than in such a termination of our system of 
slavery. Reason, argument, appeal,—all mor- 
al inflaences have been applied in vain. The 
heart, blinded his 
mind and deliberately rushed upon merited 
destruction. Let hisblood be upon his own 
head. That I should take some hamble part . 
in the physical as well as the. moral straggle 
against slavery and urge my long enslaved peo- 
ple to vindicate their manhood by bravely 
striking for their liberty and country is natere 
alandconsistent. I have indicated my course: — 
You may not approve it, bat I am sure you 
will appreciate the convictions of duty which 
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with gratitude to you for all that you ‘have 
done ia fartherance of the cause of those to 


whom I have devoted my life, I bid you an 
affectionate farewell. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
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